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For some twenty-five years the name of Rudolph 
Eucken has been one of the household words in the realm 
of higher culture and especially in Philosophy of Religion. 
He has been considered as the most popular philosophical 
writer on the Eureopean continent. Prominent in Ger- 
man philosophic and speculative thought, he was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1908, since which time 
he has continued to enrich philosophical and moral sci- 
ences with several works of high merit. Of those which 
have been translated into English I would mention The 
Life of the Spirit, 1909; The Problem of Human Life, 
1909; Outlines of a New Philosophy of Life, 1910; The 
Main Currents of Modern Thought, 1910; and Can We 
still be Christians? 1911. Of the works which he pub- 
lished since 1914 I have not noticed any English transla- 
tion. Before that time it was said of him that “he was 
surpassed by no living man as a creative thinker on 
philosophical subjects.” During the war, however, 
Eucken, like many of his academic colleagues, took a 
strong line in favor of the causes with which Germany 
associated herself, and after the war he became the chief 
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leader of tne..Néw :Idealistic Movement in Germany, 
which has obtained many adherents in that country be- 
cause of its intrinsic value in regard to social progress. 
This movement regards Christianity as the Highest point 
of religious aspirations, but places small hopes for its 
realization on the Christian Church, considering it 
mainly as an historical factor which in the main has 
played its part without being able as an agent to see 
through the redemption of the world in the spirit of 
Christ—something which will have to be done now by a 
better Church of Christ and by a more thoroughgoing 
education of the individual and of society. Perhaps this 
is the extreme of Euckenism in the better classes of 
present Germany—at least let us hope so—, for there are 
other currents proceeding from Eucken’s philosophy 
which continue to identify themselves more or less with 
the churches as they are now, and which have found a 
common ground in great assemblies of men and women 
of the younger generation, where plans are discussed for 
strengthening the moral fiber of the nation in view of the 
overwhelming problems arising out of Germany’s po- 
litical and military collapse. This movement has its 
counterpart in similar ecumenical and social conferences 
in other lands now-a-days as in Switzerland, England and 
Sweden. Its ideals as presented by Eucken may be seen 
in his later books, “Mensch und Welt! eine Philosophie 
des Lebens,” which was published in 1918, and “Ein 
Weckruf,” in 1919. 

Eucken was born Jan. 5, 1846, at Aurich, in East Fries- 
land, Germany. In 1874 he became professor at Jena, 
and there he died Sept. 15, 1926. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Eucken’s most famous book, The Problem of Human 
Life, was published in 1909 and translated into several 
European languages. It was considered from the start 
as a most valuable contribution to philosophical literature 
of which it was said that “it was massive in content, mas- 
terly in comprehensiveness, and thoroughly original.” 
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From this work, which was written before the war and 
thus uninfluenced by it, one can gain an idea of his philos- 
ophy of religion, and particularly as to its relation to 
Christianity. 

Religion according to Eucken is not a theory or a view 
of life and of the world but rather an original force mak- 
ing for an actual relation between God and man, and as 
such it brings about within man his own view-point on 
life and its issues by power of motive. Thus religion as- 
serts itself as life in relation with God, lending sanction to 
all our acts and offering those higher satisfactions which 
man is craving and for which there is no other guarantee 
known. Indeed it touches every part of life, determining 
man’s total activity. It is personal and persuasive, not 
functional only, as if it was a matter of the intellect, the 
will, or the feelings separately. Man may be more or less 
religious, but as far as it goes, he is engaged in it by his 
entire personality, if he is religious at all and not only 
repeating a lesson or performing a ceremony. 

“No religion,” Eucken says, “has departed so far from 
its beginnings as official Christianity.” In the face of 
this he asks, “Can we then now speak of a real theory or 
life-view of Christianity, which would be identical with 
the original reality of it?” He answers the question af- 
firmatively saying, “We can, for in Christianity there are 
not only details which may differ, but central facts which 
remain in spite of all change. These are not facts of cus- 
toms or of law and usages, but of salvation and life. 

’ Christianity demands a new world and regenerated man, 
not only some usages which he may perform more or less 
correctly in accordance with prescribed rules. Neither 
is religion ontological only, but ethical in its very essence, 
making for righteousness. In actual religion finite ex- 
istence is not degraded as an unreal appearance but ex- 
alted and seen in its real light. In true religion a union 
of the divine and the human is realized also in this life 
every day. Such a religion directs men’s thoughts and 
aspirations from the visible and present to the invisible 
and future order. But thereby it does not demand ascet- 
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icism or estrangement from the present. Perfection and 
bliss in a man is already at hand now by a man’s disposi- 
tion and faith. Men are impelled by an elemental force 
toward activity and work for and in the Kingdom of God, 
which force is the Spirit of God, establishing God’s orig- 
inal ideal. 

Fellowship with God is the center of all spiritual ac- 
tivity and the real source of all happiness. Man is sub- 
ordinate to God in His great system of the world, but 
nevertheless he is conscious of his own personality and 
individuality, which he knows he will never lose. There 
is not in Christianity, as in Buddhism, any extinction of 
being in absolute essence. Christianity preserves and 
enhances man’s individual worth. Communication with 
God leads to a new life in faith and love through a trans- 
formation in ceaseless exertion to maintain what has been 
gained. Indeed, there is both joy and bliss in the divine 
fellowship. God is free, personal being, omnipotent and 
wise as creator and preserver of the universe at the same 
time as He is infinite love and goodness. 

The world too is perfect as God sees it as His own idea; 
and as a concrete reality it perfects itself all along by 
realizing all the demands of pure reason. The omnip- 
otent love of almighty and alwise God is ever forming the 
world into His Kingdom according to His own ideal and 
will. 

Perversion and wilfulness, separating from God and 
demanding its own way, is evil and, as such, a serious hin- 
drance for the realization of ‘the Kingdom. Nor is evil 
only a limitation of the good, but a real force antagonistic 
to the good. This force does not have its ultimate real- 
ity in sentient nature, but in man himself as a free agent 
who is responsible for his own guilt. This evil is also 
found to have become enormously intensified in the race. 
in which sense it may be said that sin has constantly in- 
creased. 

The goal of perfection man will not be able to reach by 
slow ascent through his own natural powers, but only by 
a divine reinstatement into right relation with God: a 
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sort of personal regeneration, if we so may say. This re- 
instatement is made possible only through an atonement 
which is constanly being brought through suffering for 
what has been done, an atonement which remains the 
profoundest mystery. It can be seen, however, that it 
has come about in order to eradicate evil, the process of 
which is another mystery connected with the atonement 
itself. The depth of this mystery is found in the suffer- 
ings of Christ in whom there was no personal evil to suf- 
fer for. The persistency of evil is seen also in this that 
it exists even in the man in whom the new life has found 
“right of way,” and who in that respect is regenerate. 
In him, however, it no longer has power to prevent the 
realization of the divine ideal which makes for the up- 
building of the Kingdom of God. 

This upbuilding in the individual is aided by the com- 
munity with others of similar experience in the environ- 
ment ar state of society; but a ceaseless conflict is going 
on during the entire process both in the individual and 
in the community. Thus we notice whole series of 
mighty events in history which are freely determined by 
God, but fought out by man using God’s power. Salva- 
tion in this fight is therefore an ever recurring personal 
problem, and, through the community of individuals, a 
problem also of the state of society. 

Regeneration of the inner life is the main thing in re- 
ligion, signifying a new direction of man’s activities in 
their totality, a comprehensive act affecting the entire 
being. Its aim is to give a new unit to the soul, which 
up to that time has been too dispersed and disjointed to 
see that which is spiritual as essential, or to see it at all. 
This unification is done by summoning and concentrating 
all one’s power. 

In this effort, reconciliation with God is the only ques- 
tion: to be right with God, to have abiding personal 
worth, derived alone from God. 

Only by the tearing down of the old character is the 
new man born. But a world of life and freedom is also 
thus brought into being. Boundless joy, lying beyond 
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all vulgar happiness which is sensational only, is ob- 
tained: such a joy as the world cannot know. 

Through this entire process true religion saves men 
and infuses a new impulse into society for its reclama- 
tion. For this new life brings a profound change into 
the reciprocal relation of man, emphasizing human worth, 
not mere sympathy! In society it makes for similarity 
of purpose, destiny and character. It establishes an ab- 
solute, not a relative standard of personal value, a stand- 
ard which applies without commutation both before God 
and in man’s own conscience. In this manner the real 
essence of humanity finds its appreciation, a humanity 
which is an inner community of life. The doings and 
sufferings of the individual possess meaning for all In 
Christ this has c:me to its highest potency. 

Eucken condemns some older views of life as wrong or 
imperfect. He says that in most cases they are out of 
connection and therefore have lost all meaning. They 
are in that sense not historical. They are, says he, views 
of endless and similar cycles in which there is no pros- 
pect of further improvement. Terrible, he exclaims, if 
a perfect God thus should have to give up the case as lost. 
It cannot be so, but God posits infinite tasks, as it seems, 
and produces in the world of man the most stupendous 
movements, which he also furthers right along, so that 
their aim shall be reached. 

Here we find many riddles and complications, as it ap- 
pears to us. This one: How can God enter into his- 
tory without ceasing to be eternal? How can He share 
in growth and in change without loss? Such a thing as 
this remains an unexplained mystery. We do not know 
how, but we comprehend that God is here. And He is 
here not only as superior and transcendant, but as inher- 
ent and ever present. He is here for good. We under- 
stand that it is the presence of God in the life and devel- 
opment of the world which produces a life-history as that 
which unfolds itself before our very eyes. Thus God 
gives history to the individual as well as to the group and 
society. 
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With the seriousness which Christianity lends to life 
by its insistence on perfection, its enhancement of human 
worth and its strong desire for love and happiness, it 
must increase man’s sensitiveness to darkness and woe. 
Removed from shallow optimism as well as from languid 
pessimism, it glows with a divine life transcending all 
conflicts. Indeed there is an inner exaltation in all real 
and righteous suffering. God has borne it, and it serves 
a high purpose even for us. Thus the cross becomes the 
symbol of religion. 

But evil remains as a permanent, insoluble mystery It 
has to be overcome, however, in order for man to obtain 
the ideal, though this is a very slow process. Thus the 
conflict goes on between the two inner worlds. In the 
same life there are opposite moods at the same time per- 
haps, depending upon where the victory lies; something 
which makes life a real tragedy in the individual and in 
society, tragedies which are more appearing at different 
periods. During these complications the reality of Chris- 
tianity also asserts itself. 

Christianity abounds in contrasts with its ever re- 
newed quests and conflicts, and the Christian life 
throughout is of an unfinished, and partly even unration- 
alized character, calling forth problems, and itself a prob- 
lem, because of its spiritual reality in a finite world 
within the domain of nature, where the conflict always is 
on the stage. 

And there are diversions in Christendom. Sometimes 
slavish obedience to men and human institutions is de- 
manded, and uncomplaining endurance with a!l manner 
of unreason is exacted. Seen from without, the general 
history of Christianity according to Eucken presents an 
unedifying spectacle. 

Then there is hostility from without to be reckoned 
with. The spirit of the world is always in opposition to 
the Christian spirit, and surely real heroism of the inner 
nature is needed to overcome it. 

But Christianity as an agent and exponent of the 
higher life has also placed on the human nature an in- 
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comparable greatness and dignity, and on the work of life 
an intense earnestness with its real history or course of 
development. Thus while it has made life more difficult, 
it has also opened to individuals and to humanity the 
possibility of continued renewal. Indeed, it is the mov- 
ing force of the world, the spiritual home of humanity, 
the absolute real and the perfection of life. 


JESUS’ OWN VIEW OF LIFE. 


Approaching this subject, Eucken first notices the su- 
preme personality of Jesus. Tradition and interpreta- 
tion of witnesses are all agreed in presenting Jesus as 
unique in his transparent and unfathomable life. He 
stands out as foremost among men, the ideal man with 
all perfections seen in their majesty. There is, however, 
a great confusion as to Him in the faith of the Church 
and in the views of man regarding the nature of Christ. 
Eucken says that whoever makes of Jesus just a moral 
man, finds it altogether unequal to his greatness, and if 
you make something else out of him you lose him. 

The essence of the teaching of Jesus was the proclama- 
tion of the Kingdom in its opposition to the world. Not 
only an inner transformation is here demanded, but a 
complete change in the very state of all things connected. 

For the Kingdom of God, and within the same, there 
goes on the greatest revolution of mankind. The pur- 
pose and ideal is the regeneration of the totality of human 
existence, and thus not only of some men but of all men 
together with their whole environment, in order to es- 
tablish fellowship with God in the entire realm. The fel- 
lowship with God is blessedness and trust in Him with 
love for men. In so far as this is experienced, the King- 
dom is now at hand and present. Here the worth even of 
the lowliest is guaranteed. All of our life must be fo- 
cused on every single act in order to give it value. 

The greatest concern of man must be to enter this King- 
dom and to keep within it, something which is both in- 
finitely difficult and infinitely easy. It is infinitely diffi- 
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cult on the part of man to become so simple as really to 
want to enter and to do it, while it is infinitely easy to 
accomplish with the power of God. 

In the Kingdom of God all is as in one family and in 
analogy with ours. This new life therefore finds expres- 
sion in feelings and relations of the family as between 
parents and children, sisters and brothers, husband and 
wife. Everything is ruled by the law of love and of 
righteousness which expresses itself in devoted and un- 
selfish service. No compromise or procrastination will 
do here. Nothing can change the demands of this law, 
for they are the same throughout in the different rela- 
tions. Thus there prevails a perfect estimate of different 
conditions of life and feelings, as may be seen for instance 
in the beatitudes of Christ. There are all kinds of ex- 
periences but they are all blessed. The individual man 
with all his sins and shortcomings is the subject of 
special solicitude. He must be saved and put right again. 

Eucken here points to the high estimate of child-life 
which is met with in the New Testament and in the art of 
the later Middle Ages, where children are represented in 
their full and fresh nature because of the elevation which 
Christianity had given to them, all of which is in accord- 
ance with the Christ-ideal. 

A perfect balance of earnestness and gentleness is de- 
manded in Christ’s Kingdom. All relations of life are 
there governed by love and the inward dispositions, to- 
gether with a full appreciation of the seriousness of life 
and the grand purpose of the salvation of the soul. In 
all this the importance of the motive is seen, while the 
will and the value of the moment are all referred to a 
final account. Every man shall render an account for 
the way in which he lived. 

In Eucken’s presentation of the ethics of Jesus much 
stress is laid on the connection of religion and conduct. 
There is no religion without morality and no morality 
without religion. The one is the root and the other the 
realization of constant healthy life. Man’s morality 
must have its sanction for his religion, while at the same 


*. 
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time religion cannot exist without a true and healthy 
expression of life. 

In this life, Eucken furthermore says, man _ spon- 
taneously gives up all disconnected interests for the pro- 
gress of civilization as something else than the Kingdom 
of heaven. Religion operates in and through all for the 
sake of this Kingdom and for Christ, and all else is 
counted as loss. Rejection of all claims to special sanc- 
tity is excluded, and all subtile distinctions in the external 
world are rejected as unessentials, even though they be 
connected with the most astounding works of religion it- 
self, such as prophecy and other wondrous things which 
usually call for attention. All these things are set aside 
and are surpassed by the simplest act of Christian self- 
denial. In Christ’s message there often was heard the 
strongest denunciation of vanity and ostentation among 
men of religion. 

Eucken furthermore holds that though some of the doc- 
trines of Jesus bearing on moral and religious hopes can 
be found in earlier Jewish and Greek documents the 
power of realizing them was lacking. With Christ this 
is different. Here the spirit is also at hand and powerful 
in action. 

Union with God through Christ transfers man to a 
self-sufficing inner world. The disposition is necessary 
to the value of an act. It determines the character and 
worth of the achievement. 

Other important traits of spiritual advance are seen 
by Eucken in the life of Jesus and of those who possess 
the divine life of the Master. There takes place a sub- 
jection of the whole nature to the spiritual law of the 
higher life, so that even the least thoughts are subject 
to moral judgment. Such a life leads towards a likeness 
to God without which man will never experience perfect 
repose and bliss. Mildness is required, and the gentle- 
ness of strength. Relief of suffering is incumbent upon 
the man of religion not because of external promptings, 
but because of his own motives which are higher; and 
also refinement of feeling in all matters of good taste and 
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purity. Willing subordination to service of others to- 
gether with love to enemies is enjoined, teachings 
which, though not entirely new, receive their chief value 
by the power of doing, which goes with them in this 
higher life. In this life also all social distinctions are 
subordinated to the fatherhood of God, which brings 
about equality in human values. Thus the attitude to the 
poor is one of kin and not of superior position or patron- 
ship. 

Eucken’s contention that Christ’s interest in general 
civilization, in science and art as well as in the shaping 
of social conditions was insignificant or even nil is hardiy 
adequate to the fact, for if such had been the case, Christ 
would not have been in full appreciation of all the con- 
tents of that life of perfection with its environment which 
even to him expressed the highest ideals. Esthetic en- 
joyment is not in opposition to the teachings of Jesus. 

As regards the collision of the higher life with the 
world, Eucken says that Jesus expected an immediate 
triumph of the New Kingdom which he was introducing, 
and that as these prospects vanished he was thrown into 
profound agitation and inner conflict. However, he re- 
gained confidence and won out for final victory. In the 
history of Christ himself we can even see that the malice 
of men is made to serve the will of God, and though the 
thought of an atonement designed to propitiate the 
wrath of God may have been foreign to Jesus’ deepest 
view of the meaning of suffering, it was certainly his 
conviction that the affliction of the just serves for the sal- 
vation of others, and thus becomes an evidence of the love 
of God who wants to reconcile everything to himself. 
Eucken admits that the death of Jesus was of greater im- 
portance than that of other heroes, though its deepest 
meaning remains a mystery. He also brings out that the 
manliness and strength of Jesus’ personality were thrown 
into relief by his sufferings, since at his death, if not 
fully before, he grew in his disciples’ minds to superhu- 
man dimensions. 

Summing up what he has presented, Eucken says that 
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in Jesus there was. united homely simplicity and unfath- 
omable profundity, youthful gladness and the greatest 
seriousness, the most perfect integrity of heart and ten- 
derness of feelings with a mighty zeal for holy things, 
and an invincible courage for battle with the hostile 
world. 


CONCLUSION. 


Eucken’s philosophy should be of special value to the 
student of religion, sociology and ethics, especially in 
these days of rank materialism, since he lays much stress 
on the inner life and its spirituality, placing man’s ideals 
high above mere human culture and endeavor. 

Natural science he encourages, but he never looks upon 
it as an interpreter of spiritual realities, or even of higher 
moral ideals. The prime mover for righteousness must 
be something else than mere utilitarianism as understood 
by the theory of materialistic evolution. Indeed, to make 
man’s activity of real value it must proceed from a cate- 
gorical oughtness from within, prompting the individual 
to do that which according to his conviction is absolutely 
right. With this point of view Eucken thinks of human 
life as a continued realization of the divine ideal among 
men and within them. It is also interesting to note that 
he is diametrically opposed to such things as ease, luxury 
and social preferment as constituting man’s summum 
bonum. Those things if made the ends of life will ren- 
der man unfit for his higher calling, which should be con- 
secration to service and work. 

Eucken gave much of his time to the study of educa- 
tional and moral problems, and during all this his efforts 
tended in the direction of practical idealism. He was 
pre-eminently a philosopher of religion and therefore 
also a philosopher of life since that life which is worthy 
of a man is at the same time his real religion. Thus his 
philosophy applied to all practical problems of society, in 
all of which the religious inspiration is vital. 

The church he claims exists mainly for religious fellow- 
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ship, but he also holds that the religious community is 
indispensible because of its functional ability to meet the 
social need in man. Eucken does not seem to understand 
that the Church is a creation of Christ which as such 
stands in the closest relation to him, and therein lies his 
mistake. Thus he criticizes the Catholic Church-ideal as 
a corruption of the spiritual; and of the Protestant 
Church he says that it fails because it is not cohesive 
enough to establish real spiritual communion. Histor- 
ical Christianity, he thought, has not proved successful 
for the realization of the highest ideals among men, and 
he seems to think of a sort of new creation which in the 
course of time will take its place and meet the spiritual 
requirements of mankind. To the writer it appears that 
this criticism of the Church is unjust, and that Eucken’s 
hope for a universal institution which will be of a higher 
and better kind is not well founded. 

Eucken’s view of sin and of the atonement for sin is 
not clear, and reacts unfavorably on the Christian mind. 
The same is the case with his total view of Jesus, whom he 
conceives more as an ideal and example than as the re- 
deemer of a lost world. His Christ differs a great deal 
from the Christ of the New Testament, as well as from 
that of Christian experience. This, however, is the fault 
with all forms of religious idealism, whether belonging to 
the absolute kind or to that which is merely practical. 
Eucken’s philosophy belongs to the latter. 
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“OF FAITH AND GOOD WORKS” 
W. ERNST ROHNERT 
KROPP-BREKLUM SEMINARY, GERMANY 


It had been the intention of Philip Melanchthon, the 
chief author of the Augsburg Confession, in view of the 
National Diet convened by Charles the Fifth, to prepare 
for presentation to the Emperor a specific confession of 
the Evangelical Church of the electorate of Saxony in the 
form of an apology." His aim was to vindicate the devia- 
tions of the young Lutheran Church from the old tradi- 
tion and practice of Rome. When he arrived at Augs- 
burg, however, Melanchthon found it necessary to give a 
different form and direction to his work. Here he 
learned of a lampoon, recently published by Eck, which 
in four hundred and four articles denounced Luther as 
the culprit responsible for all the heretical aberrations of 
the times, meaning those of iconoclasts, sacramentarians, 
and anabaptists, including current disbelievers in the 
Deity of Christ. Melanchthon, therefore, realized the 
necessity of including also in his intended apology the 
chief articles of faith, and for the sake of brevity, of giv- 
ing to the whole the form of a confession. 

It was of prime importance to prove that the Evangeli- 
cals were actually in accord with the accepted dogmas of 
the Church, especially with the “Twelve Articles of the 
Christian Faith,” that is, the Apostolic Creed. Had they 
failed to prove this fact, their continuance within the or- 
ganization of the Roman Empire would have been jeopar- 
dized, since the Empire, was according to Roman law, 
organized upon a confessional basis. This was the rea- 
son for the insertion of the Chief Articles of Faith*® into 
this apology. We therefore understand why in the ar- 


1 The Holman Lecture on the Twentieth Article of the Augs- 
burg Confession, Tuesday, September 28, 1926. 
2 “The Saechsische Ratschlag.” 
3 Articuli Fidei Praecipui. 
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rangement of these articles in their main body‘ the pat- 
tern of Roman Catholic dogmatics was followed. 

The last four Articles’ represent supplements added at 
the last moment to clarify and defend certain Evangeli- 
cal teachings which were special points of controversy. 
Of these, Articles Eighteen and Nineteen serve as eluci- 
dations of Article Two; Twenty as an explanation of Arti- 
cle Six; while Twenty-one aims to fortify the doctrine of 
the Third Article, Of the Son of God,* in the light of the 
Fourth, Of /Justification.? The Twentieth Article is one 
of the very latest additions: neither the Twentieth nor 
the Twenty-first Article is found in the first draft of the 
Confession which the Elector under date of May 11, 1530, 
sent from Nuremberg to the Coburg for Luther’s ap- 
proval. 

Why was it necessary to supplement Article Six by 
this Twentieth Article? The reason appears in the in- 
troductory sentence of Article Twenty: “Our teachers 
are falsely accused of forbidding Good Works.’ Ana- 
baptists, as well as Roman Catholics, claimed that the Lu- 
theran doctrine of justification by faith alone provided 
an idler’s couch and spelled ruin for any earnest moral 
endeavor. At Augsburg during the period from the end 
of April to the completion of the Confession in June it 
must have become evident that Article Six by itself would 
not sufficiently confute such accusations. Article Twenty, 
therefore, appears only in the last revisions of the Con- 
fession, which were made very shortly before its presen- 
tation. 

The title itself is characteristic: Of Faith and Good 
Works.’ The Latin heading: Of Good Works” is known 
to be a later insertion. Only the German title is original. 
Articles One to Sixteen throughout were designated 
simply by numbers, and did not receive their present 


4 One to Seventeen. 

5 Eighteen to Twenty-one. 

6 De filio dei. 

7 De justificatione. 

8 Falso accusantur nostri, quod bona opera prohibeant. 
9 Vom Glauben und guten Werken. 

19 De bonis operibus. 
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titles until the sevententh century. This title, then, dem- 
’ onstrates the impossibility of the Evangelicals’ treating 
of good works by themselves, but only of works in their 
relation to faith. They had come to realize that there 
can be good works only upon the basis of faith. The 
Evangelicals, therefore, could not relinquish this funda- 
mental conception, already indicated by the position of 
Article Six, which joins with Article Four and treats Of 
the New Obedience, while Article Four treats of Justi- 
fication,'* and Five Of the Ministry of the Church, serv- 
ing merely to explain how justifying faith is brought 
about, namely through the Word and Sacraments. Ar- 
ticle Twenty, therefore, is not a separate article of faith, 
but only a fuller explanation and clarification of the doc- 
trine contained in Articles Four and Six. 

The Confutation—Rome’s answer—accordingly criti- 
cizes Article Twenty as follows: “It contains not so 
much a confession of the princes and states, as an excuse 
of the preachers,” while it offers only one new confes- 
sional statement, namely: “That good works do not 
merit forgiveness of sins.”'® This criticism in the Con- 
futation entirely misjudges the situation. The real in- 
tention of Article Twenty is indicated by the subtitles 
with which Melanchthon supplied the very significant 
German text of the Editio Princeps of 1531. This text 
shows considerable doctrinal revision, but nevertheless 
adheres closely to the Textus Receptus of 1530. His sub- 
titles are first, Where is faith and what is faith? and sec- 
ond, That good works shall and must be done; and how 
they can be done; and kow they are pleasing to God. 

Article Twenty aims to meet the accusation that the 
Evangelicals forbid good works by stating first how the 
Evangelicals have preached the doctrine of faith to their 


11 De nova obedientia. 

12 De justificatione. 

13 De ministerio ecclesiastico. 

14 Per verbum et sacramenta. 

15 Non tam continet confessionem principum et civitatum quam 
excusationem conscionatorum. 

16 De bonis operibus quod non mereantur remissionem pecca- 
torum. 
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congregations, which by the Romans has been so long 
neglected in favor of the doctrine of works, and secondly 
how diligently they have always preached that it is neces- 
sary to do good works; not that we should hope to merit 
grace by them, but because it is the will of God to do them. 
For this reason the Article concludes with the statement 
that “this doctrine is not to be charged with prohibiting 
good works, but rather the more to be commended, be- 
cause it shows how we are enabled to do good works.’ 
For without faith human nature can in no wise perform 
good works; it does not call upon God nor expect anything 
from Him; nor can it bear the cross; love one’s neighbor; 
be diligent in the performance of appointed tasks; be 
obedient; resist evil lusts. Such great and righteous 
works may not be done without the help of Christ, as He 
Himself says, “Without me ye can do nothing.’** More- 
over the Latin text emphasizes this by the addition of the 
lines: 


“Without Thy power divine, 
In man there nothing is, 
Naught but what is harmful.”'® 


Article Twenty, therefore, in spite of its polemic ten- 
dency and the negative character of its beginning and 
ending, constitutes a thoroughly positive contribution. 
How positive it is in its substance is indicated by the ef- 
forts made to demonstrate the objective causes producing 
moral action, and the subjective and psychological mo- 
tives prompting them. Article Six has already taught 
that?° “this faith is bound to bring forth Good Fruits, and 


17 Non esse accusandam, quod bona opera prohibeat, sed multo 
magis laudandam, quod ostendit, quomodo bona opera facere pos- 


18 Jn. 15:5. 
19 Sine tuo numine 
Nihil est in homine, 
Nihil est innoxium. 
These impressive lines are taken from the medieval hymn for Pen- 
tecost: “Veni Sancte Spiritus et emitte coelitus,” the author of 
which may have been King Robert of France (997-1031). 
20 Quod fides illa debeat bonos fructus parers et quod oporteat 
bona opera mandata a Deo facere propter voluntatem Dei. 
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it is necessary to good works commanded by God, because 
of God’s will.”” This means that Article Six had empha- 
sized both that the good tree cannot but bring forth good 
fruit,” and that the Christian is under obligation to do 
the clearly stated moral will of God.** It had, however, 
eliminated any meritorial tendency by the addition of the 
words, “‘Not that we should rely on those works to merit 
justification before God.’** Article Twenty likewise is 
most outspoken in its denial of such meritorial tendencies. 
On the other hand it supplements the positive declara- 
tions of Article Six by stating that good works shall and 
must be done because of God’s will and to His glory, “and 
because through faith the Holy Ghost is received, hearts 
are renewed and endowed with new affections, so as to be 
able to bring forth good works.’** Good works, there- 
fore, are possible: they are to be expected as the natural 
result of the workings of the Law of the Spirit?> wher- 
ever God has justified the sinner, or in other words, has 
endowed him with faith and the Holy Ghost. And good 
works are necessary because God commands them. 

Thus Article Twenty defines the essential character- 
istics of good works. Good works are voluntary works 
called forth by the Holy Ghost in the heart of the justi- 
fied. In other words they are works which emanate from 
the motive power of faith and are in accordance with the 
will of God. 

This last statement signifies that they are in the nature 
of vocational works, and as such are not shaped by ethical 
ideals of one’s own invention,—as for example the mo- 
nastic works of Rome,—but are in accordance with the 
commandments of God. Article Twenty fixes as the ob- 
jective principle of Christian ethics the Holy Ghost, and 
as the subjective principle, faith. And then in one’s vo- 


21 The “necessitas consequentiae.” 

22 The “necessitas mandati et debiti.” 

23 Non ut confidamus per ea opera justificationem coram Deo 
mereri. 

24 Et quia per fidem accipitur Spiritus Sanctus, jam corda 
renovantur et induunt novos affectus, ut parere bona opera pos- 
sint. 

25 The Nomos tou Pneumatos. 
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cation it brings to light in a tangible way the moral will 
of God concerning the individual and his special tasks. 
The Evangelical principle obtains: Any work which is an 
evidence of faith and a fulfillment of our vocation is pleas- 
ing to God, whatever the vocation may be. This we find 
repeatedly emphasized in the articles following, such as 
Twenty-one, Of the Worship of the Saints;*> Twenty- 
three, Of the Marriage of Priests;*’ Twenty-six, Of the 
Distinction of Meats;** and especially Twenty-seven, Of 
Monastic Vows.*® 

It clearly appears from Article Twenty, especially from 
its first part, that the tenacious resistance of the Evan- 
gelicals to the Roman doctrine of works is prompted by 
consideration for the troubled consciences of the people: 
“because consciences cannot be pacified through any 
works, but only by faith.”"® Here we discern disagree- 
ment in all essentials. Article Twenty distinguishes be- 
tween men who are “inexperienced”’*' and such as have 
passed through the decisive experience of salvation. It 
concludes concerning both:‘‘This whole doctrine is to be 
referred to that conflict of the terrified conscience ; neither 
can it be understood apart from that conflict. Therefore 
inexperienced and profane men judge ill concerning this 
matter, who dream that Christian righteousness is noth- 
ing but the civil righteousness of natural reason.””*? From 
innumerable experiences, especially with her most earnest 
and sincere Christians, the Lutheran Church realizes that 
the heart will find no peace so long as works are included 
in any way as the cause of justification. According to 
Scripture and experience she must speak with Luther: 


26 De cultu sanctorum. 

27 De conjugio sacerdotum. 

28 De discrimine eiborum. 

29 De votis monachorum. 

30 Quia conscientiae non possunt reddi tranquillae per ulla 
opera, sed tantum fide. 

31 Imperiti. 

82 Tota haec doctrina ad illud certamen perterrefactae con- 
scientiae referenda est, nec sine illo certamine intelligi potest. 
Quare male judicant de ea re homines imperiti et profani, qui 
christianam justitiam nihil esse somniant nisi civilem et philoso- 
phicam justitiam. 
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In every good work the just man sins,’* and this even in 
the case of the most earnest believers, as long as and be- 
cause a part of the old Adam remains in them. And now, 
because justification where it occurs at all is complete in 
itself, for remaining just no other means are required 
excepting—we speak from the viewpoint of principle— 
only that one by which the sinner became just, namely 
faith: not by any means works alongside of faith. 

This doctrine of justification, the Pauline, could not and 
cannot be comprehended by the Church of Rome, due to 
her fundamentally synergistic orientation. An agree- 
ment is impossible for the simple reason that this doctrine 
would spell catastrophy for the entire system of Rome in 
theory and practice. 

If it be correct that good works can in no wise be the 
cause of our justification, because they do not precede but 
follow the justifying faith; that they constitute no merit 
before God, because we sinners according to the testi- 
mony of the New Testament are justified and saved solely 
by the merit of Christ; and that good works are not at all 
fit to become the object of our confidence, because the per- 
sonality within which they are brought about (even 
though by the workings of the Holy Ghost), will be per- 
meated throughout life with sinful inclinations—if all 
this be true, then meritorious works are completely done 
away. 

Article Twenty, indeed, discards absolutely all meritori- 
ous works,—not only the very external ones, “such as 
particular holidays, particular fasts, brotherhoods, pil- 
grimages, services in honor of saints, the use of rosaries, 
monasticism and such like.’”** Indeed, this includes also 
the works of an inner struggle for the reception of grace, 
as we know them from the trials of young Luther during 
his first years in the monastery. Thus Article Twenty 
teaches that good works are to be done “because of the 
will of God” and not to merit grace. The merit of works, 


33 In omni opere bono justus peccat. 
34 Ut certas ferias, certa jejunia, fraternitates, peregrina- 
tiones, cultus sanctorum, rosaria, monachatum et similia. 
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the merit of grace, the making of satisfaction for sins* 
it calls a foolish, because impossible undertaking. 

If we draw the logical conclusions from these Biblical 
and Lutheran truths, then" “the entire Catholic doctrine 
of works as an active cause of justification, the doctrine 
of merits of congruity,”’ the fatal distinction made be- 
tween precepts and counsels,”* the theory of the works of 
supererrogation,’’ of satisfactions and penitences,—all 
this falls; all the pompous work-glory of Roman holiness 
loses its glamour.” Nothing remains but the glory of 
our Lord Jesus Christ and His merit, the sole foundation 
of our salvation, firm as a rock; for Faith remains as the 
only thing which will please God in man, a faith which 
forsakes all and clings only to the merit of Christ. It is 
that faith which is not a dead historical faith,’ but the 
living, saving faith,*' such as the devils and the ungodly 
cannot exercise.‘ How it comes to pass that works 
growing out of such faith can be pleasing to God is aptly 
set forth by Melanchthon in Article Six of the Variata: 
“This obedience is pleasing to God, not because it has 
satisfied the Law, but because the person is one reconciled 
in Christ by faith.’ 

Even the modifications of Roman doctrine and practice 
have been unable to offset this absolute destruction of the 
Roman system of salvation by the Evangelical doctrine of 
faith and good works. Such attempts are enumerated in 
paragraphs four to seven. Mitigating formulas of con- 
ciliation, artificially contrived, as for example, “We (the 
Romans) are justified not by works only, but by faith and 
works,’’** were not understood by the people and conse- 


35 The “merita operum,” the “mereri gratiam,” the “satisfacere 
pro peccatis. 

36 Thomasius-Seeberg, Dogmengeschichte. 

37 Merita de congruo. 

388 Praecepta et consilia. 

39 Opera supererrogationis. 

40 Fides historica. 

41 Fides salvifica. 

42 Diaboli et impii non possunt credere. 

43 Placet igitur haec oboedientia, non quia legi satisfecit, sed 
quia persona est in Christo reconciliata fide. 

44 Nos non tantum operibus justificari, sed fide et operibus 
justificari. 
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quently not accepted. The people simply persisted in the 
belief they had formerly held within the Roman Church: 
that the works performed by them were works of their 
own and were recognized by the Church as good works. 
And so they continued to rely upon their own works. 

For the man who thinks logically there can be but one 
choice in this question: either Pelagian Synergism, or the 
doctrine of justification for which Paul contended. For 
this very reason, because it was important to work out 
this alternative with unmistakable clearness, Article 
Twenty was added to Article Six. Consider in this con- 
nection the forceful ending of the Article written upon 
the theme Without Faith,*® and especially the words of 
the Lord quoted there: “Without me ye can do nothing.” 
Of these words Augustine once said that the Lord had 
spoken them “in order to answer a future Pelagius.’’*" 

The Confutation of Article Six opens with this admis- 
sion: “What they teach in the sixth article, that faith 
must bring forth good fruits is right and pleasing.’’*? It 
approves of Melanchthon’s attitude in stressing the neces- 
sity of good works in Articles Six and Twenty. Should 
this utterance of Rome prompt the fear of a deviation on 
the part of Melanchthon in this doctrine from the teach- 
ing of Luther? The draft of the Augsburg Confession, 
we know, was sent to Luther for him to pass upon as 
early as May eleventh. Moreover, immediately after the 
presentation of the Confession a complete copy was for- 
warded to Luther. Neither this copy, nor the originals 
in German or Latin have been preserved. Luther raised 
no objection to the manner in which the Augsburg Con- 
fession treated of faith and good works. For anyone 
conversant with the theology of Luther there is no doubt 
that the Confession in this particular is in fundamental 
accord with Luther’s theology. Time forbids entering 
upon this question in detail. We would call to mind 
only Luther’s famous Introduction to the Epistle to the 


45 Sine fide. 

46 Ut responderet futuro Pelagio. 

47 Quod autem articulo sexto confitentur, fidem debere parere 
bonos fructus, ratum gratumque habetur. 
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Romans of 1522, and to his sermon “Of Good Works” of 
1520. 

When, about the middle of June, 1530, Melanchthon 
wrote the final text of the Confession, he took pains to 
stress as strongly as possible the words necessity, shall 
and must*s in reference to works. This cannot be denied. 
He did this, however, in order to refute most effectively 
the accusations of his opponents. He did it also in con- 
formity with a general tendency of his theology, which 
inclines to a certain legalism over against that of Luther. 
But one cannot claim that he thereby falsified the Confes- 
sion and brought it into conflict with the teachings of the 
New Testament. For any legalistic interpretation of the 
terms shall and must not in harmony with the New 
Testament is obviated by the general connection with the 
Article on Justification, by the form Bring forth good 
fruits’ in Article Six, and primarily by the entire ten- 
dency of the Twentieth Article. 

Luthardt correctly remarks:*® “By emphasizing good 
works as fruits of faith, the supreme position of faith is 
retained entirely in the spirit of Luther, while the terms 
shall, must, it is commanded*™ combine with it Melanch- 
thon’s viewpoint, who liked to lay greater stress than 
Luther upon the “shall” as a separate duty. Luther on 
the other hand in accordance with his fundamental and 
ideal way considered this as already given in the faith, 
and he usually declined any special emphasis.” 

Although there may be some slight formal differences, 
the Confession, viewed as a whole, reflects Luther’s own 
mighty conception in its totality as he had drawn it from 
the Scriptures. In proof let me quote but one sentence 
from Luther’s Preface to Romans: “‘Whoever does not do 
such works, is a man without faith, and knows neither 
what faith is nor what good works are.” Kawerau* does 
not claim too much when he places the following estimate 


48 Necesse est, debet, oportet. 
49 Fructus parere. 

50 Geschichte der christlichen Ethik. 
51 Debere, oportere, mandatum. 
52 In Moeller’s Kirchengeschichte. 
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upon the author of the Confession: “He has succeeded in 
bringing into classical form the doctrine of salvation as 
taught by the Reformers, and in evaluating the same re- 
peatedly at critical points with decisive effect, especially 
in Article Twenty........ They are wrong who claim to 
have discovered in the Augsburg Confession a mode of 
teaching peculiar to Melanchthon and out of harmony 
with Luther. Very appropriately Melanchthon himself 
iater said that he went to the Confession as a poor disci- 
ple, namely of Luther.’’—The rather questionable formu- 
lation which Melanchthon afterwards ventured in the 
Variata, that the necessary consequence of faith is the 
righteousness of good works,” was providentially not per- 
mitted to find its way into the Invariata. 

The Confession reaches its highest point with Article 
Twenty. It is worth while to take in the view which it 
permits. Thomasius says: “Justification by faith is not 
only, in contrast to Roman teaching and practice, ex- 
pressly designated as the material principle; but also, as 
the constitutive centre, it is placed centrally. Around it 
the entire doctrinal structure of the first part is built. 
Although this arrangement is not perceptible on the sur- 
face, nevertheless materially everything appears either 
as premise or consequence of the Fourth Article.” If 
this be correct—and Thomasius proves it in detail—then 
we must necessarily draw the inference that the new 
obedience in good works represents the final consequence 
of the Lutheran principle. Article Twenty shows this in 
the same manner as, for instance, Luther’s preface to 
Romans with its famous declaration: “It is impossible 
that it (the faith) should not unceasingly cause good 
works,.... just as it is impossible to separate flame and 
light from fire.”” The new obedience, the bringing forth 
of fruits of love out of the tree of faith, constitutes the 
highest attainable stage of our individual development in 
salvation on earth. The pardoned sinner in his earthly 
development does not reach, as some assume, a higher 
perfection lying beyond this. Sinless perfection, accord- 





53 Justitia bonorum operum. 
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empirically speaking, follows the development on earth. 

K. F. Miiller, the Calvinist professor of Reformed the- 
ology at Eriangen, in his Symbolics shows himself not 
unappreciative of the fundamental ethical conception of 
Lutheranism. Nevertheless he objects concerning Arti- 
cle Twenty that in its concluding sentences it betrays “a 
significant inclination—peculiar to Lutheranism—to 
transfer good works completely from the other world into 
the inner life of the pious God-centered mind and so to 
reduce the specific moral life to the religious sphere.” 
This would, in his opinion, involve the danger that “‘the 
approach to a consciously ethical treatment of the world 
about us might not be readily found.” Over against such 
eriticism Reinhold Seeberg** extols the inwardness of 
Lutheran ethics as a mark of superiority. And indeed, 
should not the Augsburg Confession have produced truly 
excellent examples of such a fundamental application to 
the outside world of the inwardness of Lutheran ethics? 
Consider the proofs submitted, for instance, by Luthardt. 

In what measure and with what success the Lutheran 
Church is capable of such application can best be learned 
from the Lutheran Free Churches of the Old and the New 
World. Here the Lutheran principle enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of a practical and ethical development much less 
impeded than in the Lutheran state-churches with their 
abnormal conditions. It is to be regretted that the critics 
of Lutheranism are often insufficiently acquainted with 
its Free Church development and are thereby misled into 
opinions that are based upon one-sided information. This 
point of view is true also in regard to the criticism of 
Miiller: “that the Lutheran method lacks the real incen- 
tive of moral pedagogy, an energetically positive, con- 
structive and aggressive activity of moral impulse.” 

The ethics of the Lutheran Confessions are also at 
times accused of not even having found an adequate term 
for the new moral life of the justified, inasmuch as the 


54 System der Ethik. 
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designation of good works as the fruits of faith® was 
altogether one-sided: a truly ethical concept of the world 
should enable one to comprehend moral achievements in 
their intrinsic value. We admit that the designation the 
fruits of faith only characterizes ethical activity accord- 
ing to its religious sources. It was of prime importance 
to the fathers of the Confession to subjoin ethics to th» 
central experience of justification in such a way that the 
integrity of the faith alone*® in the material principle 
should remain unimpaired. It was not their task to con- 
strue a system of ethics, perfect in form and all-compre- 
hensive. The Confession was primarily concerne’ with 
religious, and not with ethical doctrine. But the Lu- 
theran who must judge ethics by the Bible will never re- 
cede from the fundamental position that Christian ethics 
will be sound where the doctrine of justification upon 
which it rests, is sound. 

We know, however, of only one among the Christian 
denominations in which justification is taught in its New 
Testament purity, and in which, accordingly, Christian 
ethics is derived in a pure New Testament way from jus- 
tification. That is the Church which has confessed and 
continues to confess our Twentieth Article. In principle 
we are perfectly willing to learn from other forms of 
Christian ethics, such as the Reformed. Such willing- 
ness, however, will always have to be based upon justice 
to our own confession. 

Here one thing is primarily essential: that we sound 
its very depths. The depth of the Lutheran Confession— 
and also of its fundamental ethical conception—is Lu- 
ther. And the depth of Luther is the Bible. Those shar- 
ing this conviction will unite with me in my conclusion: 
The Article of Faith and Good Works unfolds to us the 
final consequence of the material principle of the Luth- 
eran Reformation, namely justification by grace alone 
through faith’ as it has grown from the formal prin- 
ciple, the Word of God. 


55 Fructus fidei. 
56 Sola fide. 
57 Sola gratia per fidem. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL NATURE OF FAITH 
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Faith seems to me to express the biggest thing in hu- 
man experience. The very bigness of it would seem to 
make it deserve most careful consideration. I am not so 
sure that it has been treated with the care that it deserves. 
I am persuaded by much that has transpired in the name 
of this sacred flame that flippant superficiality has done 
serious harm to the genuine article, and profound mis- 
conception has made it the instrument of incalculable so- 
cial harm. But even so, faith is the organ through 
which all our blessings come to the human race. A 
clearer understanding will enrich the blessings and re- 
duce the harm. 

I cannot take time to discuss the various modes of mis- 
conception. In passing, it is, however, necessary to ob- 
serve that one big general principle leading to misconcep- 
tion has been the neglect of its psychology in the interest 
of an assumed objective content. In other words the fact 
that faith is a psychological process has been obscured by 
a treatment that regarded it as an objective content. 
This procedure might pass without harm if the ob- 
jective content were a foregone conclusion accurately ex- 
pressed and somehow independently authenticated. But 
that is just what is not the case. Faith must authen- 
ticate its content. And the authentication of content 
must constantly be open to revision, reconstruction and 
more thorough elaboration as deeper insight and wider 
experience require it. It is always to the subjective pro- 
cess that we must recur to test out the accuracy of the 
objective authentication. In this particular it is not one 
whit different from science. 

Is the Rhine the dividing line between the French and 
the German? or is it the meeting place? Regarding it 
the dividing line has drenched Europe with blood for 
more than a thousand years. We want to consider faith 
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and knowledge as two expressions of vital phases of hu- 
man experience whose interests interlock and whose 
boundary lines can be treated as dividing lines only at the 
hazard of incalculable harm. The body of faith is not 
the same as the body of knowledge when taken up for 
discussion; but they are not two when passing in exper- 
ience. Divorcement here, as everywhere, reveals under- 
lying tragedy. 

Certain of our sciences have thrilled us with the story 
of electrons. These energetic entities, if such they be, 
have amazing ways of acting; whether entities or not, the 
acting goes on. The acting is matter of fact. Certain 
other of our sciences have thrilled us with the story of 
ideals. These energetic factors have amazing ways of 
acting and, whether there be underlying entities or not, 
the acting goes on. The acting is matter of fact. We 
apprehend what we know about electrons through the 
avenues of sense perception. We apprehend what we 
know about ideals through the avenues of evaluating per- 
ception. The perceptive basis is subjective in both cases. 
Both avenues are capable of blunder and each has done 
its share of accumulating error. Both require constant 
check on the subjective possibilities of error, and neither 
can with superior air scorn the other as above the danger 
of the subjective subtilities. The idealist is under no 
greater danger of rationalism than the thoroughgoing 
mechanist. It is barely possible that each cannot get on 
without a certain amount of it. The important thing to 
note is that as a matter of fact both are liable to it. 

Behaviourist psychology has produced a good deal of 
disturbance in recent years. It is doubtful to me whether 
there is any ground for any serious disturbance. I was 
present at a conference several years ago when Professor 
MacDougall presented a paper from a personalist point of 
view, followed by Professor Bernard from a mechanist 
point of view. The latter began his reading with the 
prefatory observation: “For me, the factors Professor 
MacDougall speaks of do not exist.” Now the interest- 
ing thing about this is that for MacDougall those factors 
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did exist. But nobody got excited. And nobody pro- 
posed a resolution to establish either rationalization. 
And it seems to me the situation simply forced the im- 
pression that here are two modes of interpretation of a 
complex experience which may require a profounder 
philosophic penetration and a more consistent coordina- 
tion of facts. And the way toit is patient, honest 
thought. MacDougall and Bernard are trained thinkers 
and honest men, but they believe differently. 

Thus far I have been trying te show that there is no 
such thing as getting on without faith. The phrase, be- 
lief belongs to the immature, is simply a superficial blun- 
der no matter how learned the man may be who uses it. 
That belief is primary is simply matter of fact. If Plato 
believes in teleology and Democritus does not, it does not 
mean that Plato is a believer and that Democritus dis- 
penses with belief. It simply means that Democritus be- 
lieves differently. 

Our next step, it seems to me, is to observe that faith 
describes an aspect of our nature. We do walk by faith. 
That is simply matter of fact. And we walk. That is to 
say, faith is dynamic. What we call matter gravitates; 
what we call personality aspires. Aspiration is by faith. 
We describe matter by its chemical composition and re- 
actions; and by its physical relationships and mechanical 
reactions. We describe personality by ideal aspirations. 
Man civilizes: that is to say, he formulates ideals and 
undertakes their realization. His formulation and real- 
ization may be blundering enough, but he does. That is 
the fact. And he overcomes some of his blundering. 
Moreover he strives with a diligence which varies accord- 
ing as his real personal self has been awakened. This 
awakening has been described as the stimulation of the 
divine fire in man. I am not now concerned about the 
metaphysics of these terms. I am simply concerned to 
say that when we get to the psychological heart of man 
we find a divine fire that is characterized by the capacity 
of projecting a superior self and undertaking the effec- 
tive production of that self. That it does this is simply 
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matter of fact. I am not concerned now with such high 
terms as creativeness or evolution. Just now it is not a 
matter of how, it is simply the fact that this series of 
experiences do form a part of our world. Our faith in 
the reality of the universe, or rather the real universe in 
which we can believe, must give a consistent account of 
this series of facts as well as of any other series. 

The critical reader of the last sentence of the above 
paragraph may raise questions concerning the ‘must’ and 
concerning the ‘consistent.’ And I call attention to it to 
say that there is an insistence about our psychological 
nature that can no more be ignored than the insistences 
of the electrons; but the concern with consistency takes 
us farther afield. The demand for consistency is funda- 
mental in all epistemological inquiry, and it proceeds from 
our subjective nature; but two kinds of consistency have 
appeared and they have sometimes embarrassed each 
other. Lack of care in the treatment of consistency has 
threatened to split civilizations. The demand for con- 
sistency, with what? The Schoolmen said with the sa- 
cred tradition, Galileo answered with thought tested by 
fact. And the issue raised in the Renaissance has not 
been laid. Galileo was charged with unbelief or disbe- 
lief. He happened to be the man against whom the 
charges were brought because the Scholastics at the time 
were in power. 

I have been accustomed to say to my classes: faith is 
personality in action. Personality without faith simply 
isn’t. What the person is going to believe raises the 
question of determination, and again the solution, if there 
shall be any solution, must get its first data from the 
psychology of it. I rather like Wundt’s suggestion here, 
namely, that we are physiologically determined, but psy- 
chologically free. Which means to say, personality pre- 
supposes freedom, an environing world presupposes de- 
termination (limitations). Here, let it be noted, science 
has already left the field of knowledge and is speaking 
the language of faith. And let it likewise be noted that 
science has somewhat to say about what shall ultimately 
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be believed. The personal universe is the universe of 
faith. Faith is its mode of existence. Its existence, 
however, is matter of fact. Else what of civilizations? 
For science to deny this is to dogmatize as violently as 
any theological inquisitor ever dogmatized. Science may 
ignore it, but it may not deny it. MacDougall and Bern- 
ard may ignore each other’s viewpoint, but, having done 
so they are through. 

Let us now advance to the scholastic method of the 
sacred tradition, and the method of Galileo, of thought 
tested by fact. Every age has its spasms of alarm over the 
attitudes of youth to traditions that have been held sacred. 
To some it seems singular that youth never seems alarmed 
and not infrequently does seem annoyed over the fuss 
that is made about the sacredness of the tradition. Time 
was when youth was kept silent as to this annoyance by 
the peculiar accent given to the term ‘sacred.’ But the 
method of Galileo has changed this. The method that 
has been getting on has learned that the term ‘sacred’ 
rightfully belongs to the deeper and truer things of the 
profounder knowledge rather than to the more super- 
ficial interpretations of a more primitive understanding. 
We are dealing here with opposite points of view. They 
occur in the same family. The alienations resulting are 
sometimes tragic. Speaking in figure, so long as the 
Rhine divides the tragedy will continue. 

The scholastic method has been superseded. Thought 
tested by fact gets on. It discovers its errors and un- 
dertakes their correction. And this method is the same 
whether we are dealing with the universe of personality 
or the universe of things. Imperialism was the way of 
the world during the early milleniums of our civilization. 
The world order was construed accordingly. The Im- 
perator managed things and made rules. It is marvelous 
the extent to which the imperialistic conception got into 
everything that had to do with the personal universe. 
Divine-right kings and holy orders did a thriving business 
under this conception. Their appeal to the authority of 
the sacred tradition closed the door of criticism. They 
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were in power. But Pomponazzi introduced the method 
of thought tested with fact into the psychological field, 
and the sacred tradition was put on the defensive. The 
psychology of the protestant revolt as well as of the be- 
ginnings of science alike challenge the imperialistic con- 
ception. But what I mean to say is this: psychologically 
faith is definitely personal and can never be by proxy. 
The mischief which has resulted from the endeavor to 
violate the rights of personal faith has been of infinite 
variety and of incalculable extent. The outstanding fea- 
ture of it is the social result. The group or the leader 
of the group on its behalf votes the faith of the group. 
The group is interested little and in the end cares not at 
all. Those who get advantage from the system profess 
to believe for the advantage it brings them; the discern- 
ing note the hypocrisy and the rank and file are torn be- 
tween the two views but take sides with the tradition be- 
cause of its prestige. But eventually the superiority of 
evidence wins its way and prestige withers under the new 
light. 

“Authoritarianism is the practice of yielding submis- 
sion to traditional authority, unquestioning acceptance 
of authority which claims submission to itself but gives 
no reasons therefor other than its own assertion. Such 
authority when so exercised is alien, ‘external,’ to the self 
upon whom it is imposed.” The psychology of the in- 
tegrity of the self repudiates this. ‘“‘When Galileo, hav- 
ing reinvented the telescope, discovered spots on the sun, 
some traditionalists were troubled. The sun was a 
heavenly body and therefore spiritual. For a heavenly 
and spiritual body to have blemishes would mean a most 
unwelcome reconstruction of thought. Some refused to 
look. Others looked and saw and spread the troublesome 
fact. In this situation one of the elders wrote to one of 
the troubled: ‘Don’t be alarmed. Quiet your fears. I 
have read Aristotle through three times and nowhere does 
he mention spots on the sun. You may be assured that 
there are no such.’ Galileo meanwhile appealed to the 
only pertinent internal authority. ‘Look and see for 
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yourself. Don’t take my word. See for yourself.” I 
have quoted this long paragraph because it states so well 
the better method of faith and knowledge. 

Now by the method of thought tested by fact what is 
there to say for faith or about it? This has been antici- 
pated in part in an earlier paragraph in speaking of the 
nature of personality. To deny that persons are beings 
whose characteristic occupation is the realization of a 
self is like denying the sunspots because Aristotle has 
made no mention of such things. We walk by faith. 
We believe we have a self to realize. We believe the uni- 
verse is planned to give us a chance to realize. This faith 
discarded the old imperialism and gave us democracy in 
both state and church. It has minimized ceremonial and 
intensified life. My deeper nature insists that there is a 
certain compulsion about the things I know which I can 
refuse to believe only at the hazard of inherent incon- 
sistency. That same deeper nature answers to new light 
that comes from fact with a reconstruction of faith to 
meet the implication of the new light. That is the way 
of the personal mind. Survival depends on it. Socrates 
is known to us by his faith and only by his faith. If 
Socrates had yielded to Crito and escaped to Thessaly as 
the latter suggested, the Socrates we know would there 
have ceased to be. But he kept the faith and lives. 

“Ts it not the chief disgrace of the world, not to be an 
unit;—not to be reckoned one character ;—not to yield 
that peculiar fruit which each man was created to bear, 
but to be reckoned in the gross, in the hundred, or the 
thousand, of the party, the section, to which we belong; 
and our opinion predicted geographically, as the north, 
or the south? Not so, brothers and friends,—please 
God, ours shall not be so. We will walk on our own feet; 
we will work with our own hands; we will speak our own 
minds.” Emerson has here simply crystallized the su- 
preme fact about personality at its best. Faith impels 
that it speak its own mind, and if it must be contra mun- 
dum, so let it be. It is only the truth that produces mar- 
tyrs. And every martyr’s stake condemns the court that 
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set it up. But the tragedy is the fact that but for the 
stupidity of method on the part of the court the pain of 
the stake might have been saved. 

But in the last analysis what is this thing that brings 
the impasse of martyrdom? Here electrons and com- 
plexes and rationalizations grow pale. I care not how 
it is expressed. Agreement as to expression is of less 
consequence than the recognition of the fact that the uni- 
verse of persons has about it a sense of self-evaluation 
that rises above the circumstances of time and space. This 
self-evaluation works towards social ends through the 
organization of values in harmony with the rational prin- 
ciples of justice and mercy. I am only talking about the 
psychology of it. By this mode of interpretation you can 
speak your faith no matter what your audience. By this 
mode Europe accepted the principles of Jesus and the 
rest of the world is following. It is fair to conjecture 
that the speed of acceptance has been hampered by the 
method of authoritarianism. 

What I know about things comes through the senses, 
and it is little enough, but I am not entirely ignorant. 
What I know best about things is modes of action and re- 
action. What I know about values, and it is vague 
enough, but it is not blank ignorance, comes through the 
feelings. With the sense data I am led to a number of 
wide generalizations. These generalizations lead me to a 
few ultimate postulates, and these postulates are just the 
names that I give to what I am led to believe is ultimate 
reality. I build this faith by careful testing out of sense 
data and thoughtful construction of the systems into 
which the various kinds of experients arrange themselves 
forever under the guidance of two great principles of 
faith (they must remain principles of faith by their very 
nature) : rationality and the uniformity of nature. I may 
be able to conceive an irrational or non-uniform universe, 
but I cannot have any knowledge and by the same token I 
cannot have any faith under such conception. 

By these same principles the felt value of the self and 
all of its contingent values leads me to the ultimate source 
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of all value which a profound understanding of the dig- 
nity of the self—a felt datum—impresses itself as super- 
ior to things of sense and autonomous. This universe of 
persons, struggling out of dimly perceived imperfections 
towards vaguely conceived perfections, senses a guidance 
by a supreme spiritual reality which it calls by the name 
of God. Here mysticism and rationality meet in gran- 
diose unison and, as James suggested to a slightly differ- 
ent conclusion, civilization keeps more true and steady as 
it lives up to the best that it can feel and rationally con- 
ceive its obligation to God and discharges that obligation. 
I submit this as the fact. But this is a big fact. If it is 
contended that it is a fact only by faith, I have no quar- 
rel. It then gets into the same class with the facts that 
made Socrates and the rest of civilization’s great charac- 
ters the personal factors which we know them to be. 
Now if this is a fair stating of the psychology under- 
lying the faith process, several implications follow. I 
shall take time to mention only two. In the first place, 
faith functions forward. Much has been lost by facing 
towards the past. That gives it a creative character. 
And for that very reason it partakes of the nature of life 
itself. All too frequently we have spoken of faith as a 
spasmodic something that comes and goes with the rise 
and fall of various evidential circumstances. But faith 
is much deeper than this superficial process. Faith is 
everlastingly the projection forward of a living value, 
and faith is the dynamic aspect of that living value. The 
second implication I would consider is that change and 
continuous readaptation is to be expected. A static con- 
ception of truth denies the very nature of personality and 
of faith. The importance of this fundamental fact can- 
not well be overstated. Education and all institutional 
life become encumbrances to civilization as they fail to 
reckon. with this principle. Education that violates this 
fundamental principle of faith delays as with an encrust- 
ing shell the better things that may be by a faith that has 
confidence and goes forward. This mistaken attitude 
towards faith closed the universities of the ancient world 
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about the sixth century and delayed the scientific era by 
about a thousand years. 

I have spoken of faith as dynamic, as forward looking, 
as the implication of knowledge and thus one with it as 
a living reality. This gives it its central place in the 
order of reality and confirms it as the channel of all our 
blessings (but these are not magical nor are they gifts 
to spoiled children). It is the halo of glory crowning the 
achievements of the personal order of the universe and 
the increasing purpose to carry on. Thus 

beyond the bright searchlights of science, 
Out of sight of the windows of sense, 
Old riddles still bid us defiance, 
Old questions of Why and of Whence. 
There fail all sure means of trial, 

There end all the pathways we’ve trod, 
Where man, by belief or denial, 

Is weaving the purpose of God.”—Whetham. 
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WHAT IS CHRISTIAN EDUCATION? 
EARL S. RUDISILL 
PHILADELPHIA 


EDUCATION AND LIFE. One’s view of life and the 
place of emphasis has something to do with one’s concept 
of education. There are three modes in which we may 
conceive of life, so far as emphasis is concerned. The 
emphasis may be placed on the past. The Greeks placed 
it there. Socrates, Plato and even Aristotle, despite his 
foreglimpse of developmental creation, looked back to a 
pre-existence. We have lived before, and in this life all 
education is but a process of recalling or assisting recall 
of what we knew in a previous life. This view prevailed 
until the latter part of the seventeenth century when John 
Locke declared that the human mind is at birth a “tabula 
rasa.” While Locke’s statement did not tell the whole 
truth, its acceptance and further development prepared 
the way for our present day- view of the educative pro- 
cess. “Innate ideas” and the backward look are gone 
forever. 

But side by side with this backward look there grew 
up, partly on a pagan basis and partly on a distorted 
Christian basis the attitude of placing all emphasis on a 
future life. Men and women betook themselves to the 
wilderness or to the monasteries and convents and sought 
individual salvation. The world, the flesh and the pres- 
ent order were very evil and only in isolation could future 
security be obtained. This was a selfish, anti-social view. 
_ This practice and the general attitude of the Church con- 
spired to prevent advance in thought and development of 
education. The cultural world stood still while bigotry 
and intolerance grew. 

To-day the attitude to life has taken on a very different 
aspect. We marvel that the Greek view held the atten- 
tion of the world through so many centuries, and we dis- 
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miss the backward glance with a sophisticated smile. But 
with it has gone also much of the emphasis on the future 
life. Our modern orientation as to education is easily 
adaptable to a distinctly modern attitude to life, which 
disregards the past, discounts the future and grossly 
over-emphasizes the present. The present is all that is 
worth while. We are advised to count so heavily upon 
the present as to eliminate the future from consideration. 
But while the new assumption that “there is nothing in 
mind that was not first in sense” is associated with a 
“modern” view of life, it is not a unit with it. Truth and 
falsehood need not be tied up together. For a demon- 
strable basis for education we may well be grateful, but 
for the exaggeration of the present we have genuine re- 
gret. The undue attention to the present life shows itself 
in education in offering a perverted goal and by over- 
doing certain types of content. A more readily observ- 
able feature is seen in the materialistic rush for thrills 
and money of our day. It is one of the tasks of Chris- 
tian education, and not the least in importance, to correct 
these abuses and furnish the student a Christian orienta- 
tion on a dependable basis. Such an intellectual adjust- 
ment will enable one to evaluate correctly the present and 
the future, and to build life in correct proportions. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 
Probably 900,000 young people are at present enrolled in 
the various colleges and universities in this country. The 
Lutheran institutions of higher learning in America have 
no less than 10,000 of them. What does this all mean? 
What is to happen to these young folks, what is to be done 
to them or what are they going to accomplish by all this 
work, sacrifice and expense? Much of this training will 
be completely disconnected from any moral or spiritual 
view point. But in our own schools and in many others 
it will be Christian education. But what is Christian 
education? Let us note some of the outstanding factors 
which are essential for any sort of educational procedure 
which may truthfully be called Christian. 
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It must rest upon the foundation of real scholarship. 
That education is to be Christian does not imply that it is 
to be careless as to facts or their interpretation. A train- 
ing which has no trustworthy foundation is impractical 
and false. It is sometimes asserted that for the sake of 
cultivating Christian faith and character only the most 
favorable content is admissible. There seems to be back 
of such a suggestion the suspicion that Christianity itself 
is not thoroughly valid and that it must avoid part of the 
realm of truth. But Christianity need not avoid facts. 
It can face all issues. By acquiring the truth, as far as 
known, religious truth will not suffer. Theological 
fancies and fallacies will suffer, and they should suffer. 
But religion itself will be enriched, and the life of which 
it becomes a part will be a stronger and deeper life. Real 
scholarship will damage no one. 

Propaganda constitutes no legitimate part of Christian 
training. The word “propaganda” has a bad flavor, 
especially since the war days. It implies the perver- 
sion or expurgation of facts. Truth may be twisted in 
the interest of certain theories of politics, government, 
society, industry or religion. Far from propaganding 
students we must lead them to know the difference be- 
tween truth and propaganda. When one has learned that 
distinction he has indeed learned something. There are 
institutions in the land in which the full truth is not per- 
mitted, so the accusations run. The interests which fur- 
nish the financial support dictate the limitations of truth 
which may be imparted. This is a deplorable situation. 
Certainly a Christian institution cannot become party to 
such a procedure, for truth is no respecter of persons.’ 

Nobility of leadership is another requisite for a real 
training. Said Ruskin: “Education does not mean teach- 
ing people what they do not know....... It means, on 
the contrary, training them into the perfect exercise and 
kingly continence of their bodies and souls. It is a pain- 


1 The presence of government directed military training and its 
attendant unchristian propaganda in a Christian college is open to 
serious criticism. 
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ful, continual and difficult work to be done by kindness, 
by watching, by warning, by precept and by praise, but 
above all—by example.” The personal element cannot 
be eliminated. For in addition to the acquisition of facts, 
principles, and vision there is an inspirational something 
without which all education is poorer. It is freely admit- 
ted by educators that our small colleges have been in this 
feature excelling the large institutions. Personal touch, 
so long treasured, makes a large contribution here. Jesus’ 
followers saw much in Him beyond everything He said, 
and this may truthfully be said of many a teacher in the 
Christian colleges. Nobility of character speaks in such 
a commanding voice that it cannot be ignored. Wherever 
a mediocre or depraved character endeavors to fill a place 
in leadership or inspiration we witness calamity. 

The educative process must extend to the whole man or 
woman. To train intellect alone is insufficient. Such a 
method produces a cold, methodical, calculating mechan- 
ism, somewhat comparable to an adding machine. Intel- 
lect must receive the best there is, but man is not intellect 
alone. And even intellect is a manifold. The affective 
or emotional phase of one’s being is in need of training. 
This feature must ordinarily be under the control of the 
intellectual element, but that does not mean that it is to 
be destroyed. We recognize how volatile and unstable 
feelings and emotions are. Emotional revivals are a 
thing of the past. But almost every idea or perception 
carries with it some emotional coloring. The feeling ele- 
ment is not at all unworthy but it must remain in its 
proper sphere. Our very appreciation of life, art, litera- 
ture, music and religion is to a considerable extent de- 
pendent on feeling. Our attitudes to humanity and to 
God would be very cold, drab affairs without any emo- 
tional expression. Love of the beautiful, patriotism, 
loyalty to friends, family and ideals are all partially mat- 
ters of feeling or sentiment, and deserve notice as such. 
Behavior is part of our personality. Development and 
control of body are matters of education. Every idea 
tends to express itself in action, hence we see the close 
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relationship between body and mind, thought and be- 
havior. It is not enough to enjoin upon youth the idea 
of conforming to conventions. Christian faith must ex- 
press itself in works, even though the works may fre- 
quently transcend ordinary social conventions. Mere 
repression does not minister worthily to character de- 
velopment. The avoidance of undesirable habits, the 
acquisition of those which are virtuous and useful, and at 
the same time the relative independence of habits must 
all be fostered. The highest unit in the hierarchy of hu- 
man personality is the spirit. Moral principles cannot 
effectively be separated from the spiritual life. To seek 
a morally good life without religion is an attempt brave 
enough but, in the highest sense, impossible. 

It should be recognized that modern knowledge may be 
turned to account in establishing faith and character. The 
age of the “two-fold truth” is long past, though it seems 
that we have with us even to-day a number of people who 
still endeavor to separate their intellectual assets into 
thoroughly distinct non-communicating compartments. 
All truth is one. Let us use it to spiritual ends, as well 
as for earning our daily bread. By making use of all the 
truth we can command, we enter into a more thoroughly 
adequate religious experience. One’s understanding of 
God is more nearly complete, appreciation of our own be- 
ing is higher and the whole world order becomes a part of 
the divine scheme. Each new bit of knowledge reveals a 
new feature of the divine majesty, whether it be chemical 
element number 61 (illinium), a new planet, or a cure for 
cancer. The facts of psychological science assist us 
greatly in the building of faith and character, for they ex- 
plain many facts of mental life and furnish the basic prin- 
ciples of pedagogy. 


THE AIMS OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. An ac- 
quaintance with the world of facts is one of the goals of 
education, and the one which is probably most frequently 
mentioned. It is, however, not the aim of prime import- 
ance. ‘We go to college to get some knowledge” is the 
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general opinion. Certainly it is a worth while aim. One 
may get acquainted with the world of facts without ever 
seeing a college or university, but it will require a longer 
time and the field will probably not be so thoroughly 
covered. The leadership and direction of a well prepared 
professor are of great worth. We ourselves are a part of 
the real world and we will do well to learn of self. Socra- 
tes said “Know thyself.’”’” We realize better to-day than 
ever before just how important self-knowledge is. And 
then the great realm of science, literature, art, history, 
society, government, business and religion must be made 
relatively familiar territory. To be sure college will not 
give a man nearly all the facts he needs, but it wiil start 
him, inspire him and show him where to get more. 

The pursuit of an education must develop one’s think- 
ing power. Each of us is born into the world with a cer- 
tain capacity for thinking and acquiring. That native 
ability varies widely from individual to individual. It is 
not subject to improvement. One is of high, medium or 
low intelligence to begin with. Not every one is able to 
acquire a thorough education. Not every one should 
enter high school. Not every one who has the desire and 
the money should go to college. His ability may not be 
equal to the task. But he should have the opportunity 
for accomplishing his best with the abilities God has given 
him. Mental ability varies all the way from the idiot to 
the genius, with many, many gradations in between. 
Whatever ability to reason, theorize and acquire one pos- 
sesses should be developed to the highest degree possible 
—that is one of the high aims of an education. And it is 
the function of the school to furnish environment, inspi- 
ration, direction and even assistance toward the attain- 
ment of that goal. 

An education should prepare one to earn a livelihood. 
One hesitates to say this, since the schools are turning out 
thousands of young men and women to-day who have be- 
come equipped to earn a living, but are far from being 
educated people in the real sense. Unfortunately, voca- 
tional training has been running mad for a period of 
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years, and this at the expense of real culture. Our new 
world materialism has penetrated young and old to the 
extent that any short-cut training which will enable one 
to earn money is considered as an education. An aim of 
education frequently mentioned by students is to “get out 
and cash in.” We now have 11,000 millionaires in the 
United States (entirely too many) and they have become 
the paragon of attainment for countless youths. “Busi- 
ness is business” has become the ethical code of many who 
would strenuously resent any suggestion that they are 
not educated. While an education should prepare a man 
or a woman to win a livelihood, vocation must not be the 
only thing to hold in mind, and not even always the main 
thing. 

To attain a Christian orientation toward all facts and 
experience is a worthy purpose in the quest of wisdom. 
The world is to be viewed as God’s world—a world which 
He has made and which He has never forsaken. Nature 
is His. His handiwork is all about us. And in it all we 
see the divine likeness. All things are divine; but man 
has perverted some of them to his infamous undertakings. 


“Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God, 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes; 
The rest sit around it and pick blackberries.” 


Hegel declared: “History is God’s march through the 
world.” The whole drama of history is to be seen as 
God’s expression of himself, with the co-operation of 
those who have become His. And onward it moves from 
century to century, from millenium to millenium, to the 
grand consummation—the Kingdom of God—when “na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war anymore, and when “the wolf shall dwell 
with the lamb and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid,.... and a little child shall lead them.” Then shall 
be fulfilled the prayer “Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.”’ Only with such an orientation to the world 
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can the facts of life, science, literature, history and so- 
ciety have their full significance. One’s concept of the 
world determines a great deal what he will be. The words 
of Wu Ting-Fang are worth noting: “The more a man 
is educated, the more it is necessary.... to instruct him 
how to make use of his talents. Education is like a 
double-edged sword. It may be turned to dangerous 
usages if it is not properly handled.” 

Closely related to such an orientation is a worthy inter- 
pretation of life. There is too much education which pre- 
sents an array of facts so vast as to confuse, but offers no 
interpretation. When all the facts have been gained in 
any situation we do not have everything. Interpretation 
is needed. And it is needed ali the more when we con- 
sider the immature years of most students. Interpreta- 
tion might be omitted for older minds, but no so for youth. 
It is not an imposition but a kind assistance. And in 
many quarters lack of interpretation is supplemented by 
a pagan construction of life. Life is divine. Human life 
is part of the great life of God. “In Him we live and 
move and have our being.” “Now ye are the body of 
Christ and severally members thereof.”” Each has a part 
to play in the age-long onward movement of the Kingdom. 
Each has a life-long succession of stages through which 
to pass in sanctification. The relation to Christ is to be 
a close companionship, and likeness to Him the ultimate 
goal. 

Education is a preparation for Christian leadership. 
This is true not only of those who are preparing for the 
Christian minist yut for all who have any appreciation 
of the meaning of Christian service. A thorough train- 
ing increases ability for leadership immeasurably. A 
whole congregation, a whole community is better for its 
well-trained Christian citizens. There is present a con- 
sciousness of ability and such a sense of responsibility as 
was not there before. These facts are widely recognized 
to-day in the establishment of training schools for Chris- 
tian workers, in religious education and in the work of 
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the student pastor. No equipment is too good for service 
and leadership. 

A Christian culture is highly to be desired. Christi- 
anity and culture are not incompatible. There were high 
cultures in Egypt, Babylonia and Greece long before 
Christ came. But none of these moved on the high ethi- 
cal level of Christianity. No culture is what it should be 
until it is Christianized. Christian culture takes the best 
in all the culture of the past and vitalizes it with Christ- 
like love and purity. A superficial show, a mere formal 
politeness or a large fund of information alone does not 
constitute real refinement. The real thing is a matter of 
thought and life. It is from such living and thinking that 
the highest type of manhood and womanhood emerges— 
the manhood which appreciates life at its actual value, 
evaluates experience correctly, esteems humanity despite 
its failings and loves God as it loves self. Seton was not 
wrong when he said, “Manhood, not scholarship, is the 
first aim of education.” 

To furnish a Christian leaven for the American lump 
is an aim not to be gainsaid. How is our land to be re- 
deemed from the unenviable spiritual-moral situation in 
which it finds itself to-day? It must come through intel- 
ligent, courageous Christians or not at all. Mammonism 
and hedonism must be checked. The Christian virtues 
must take their places. Governmental corruption, politi- 
cal scandal, commercial monopoly, industrial oppression, 
pleasure-madness, disrespect for law and badly shattered 
sex standards—all challenge Christian character and seri- 
ous endeavor. Was there ever before such a day for the 
prepared Christian? Was there ever such a need for 
Christian education and orientation? 
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DEVOLUTION OF MISSIONS IN INDIA 
JOEL LAKRA 
RAUCHI, INDIA 


John the Baptist declared concerning Jesus: “He must 
increase and I must decrease.” The beginning of the 
ministry of Jesus marked the end of John’s ministry 
which was only preparatory to the former. In other 
words there was a devolution of the Baptist’s ministry 
to the greater and right person, even Jesus Christ. 

‘Devolution’ in this case does not mean the retrograde 
evolution of missions in India, but the term is used to in- 
dicate the subsequent merging of the Foreign missions in 
the indigenous church of India. The churches must in- 
crease and the missions must decrease. The object of the 
missions should be to build up indigenous churches. The 
activities of the missions must be finally absorbed by the 
church formed by the former, which must in due time 
cease to exist in the field of its activity. All the works 
and responsibilities of the missions must be transferred 
to the Indian church. This is the meaning of the ‘Devo- 
lution of Missions in India.’ 


I. AIM OF THE MISSIONS. 


The proof of the success of missions in India will be in 
the establishment of independent churches and in render- 
ing missions themselves useless on the field as separate 
bodies. Now, every independent church must have three 
elements: (1) self-support, (2) self-government, (3) 
self-propagation. 

Self-support: Every independent organization must 
be self-supporting. But in this connection it should be 
remembered that the relation between the mission and 
the church in India is not one of master and slave. The 
church is not bound to the mission. On the other hand 
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the mission is bound to make the church a free institution. 
Self-support should not be the condition of freedom, for 
freedom generates self-support. When an institution is 
free to determine its own policy, it will try its best to sup- 
port its policy by adequate means. Self-support presup- 
poses self-determination. Spporting a program thrust 
from outside is not self-support. The Indian church 
must have freedom before full self-support can be ex- 
pected. Hence comes the question of self-government. 

Self-government: Without autonomy there is no inde- 
pendence. There should be complete non-interference 
from the outside in the internal administration of an in- 
dependent church. Wise counsels and suggestions from 
the outside may be profitably received. But the control 
must be in the power of the institution itself. Self-gov- 
ernment and freedom are inseparably connected. The 
Indian church must be rid of the control of the foreign 
mission to make her free. She must determine her own 
policy and program. Thus she will be free to exercise 
her thoughts and actions and express Christianity in her 
practical life. This will be the true Indian expression of 
Christianity. 

Self-propagation: Every living church is a self-sup- 
porting church. The true freedom of the Indian church 
will prove its Christian life, for a dead church cannot 
govern or support itself. Thus a truly independent, 
Christian church will necessarily be a missionary church. 

Then the aim of missions is to establish self-supporting, 
self-governing and self-propagating Indian churches, and 
render themselves useless on the spot, as separate institu- 
tions. 


II. THE APOSTOLIC PRACTICE. 


The Apostolic missionaries being guided by the Holy 
Ghost, knew just what was right. They knew their 
powers and limitations. Their duty was to preach the 
Word of God and establish independent churches, and this 
they recognized full well. They preached the Word and 
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as soon as there was a group of believers, they organized 
an independent church. They never worried about the 
support of such churches, for the organization was sim- 
ple, and yet efficient. The president of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board wrote to the missionary and said, “Ordain 
elders in every city, as I had appointed thee.” (Titus 
1:5). Again, about the greatest missionary pair, Luke 
says, “And when they had ordained them elders in every 
church, and had prayed with fasting, they commended 
them to the Lord, on whom they believed.” (Acts 14:23). 

The mission churches were given complete autonomy, 
for the missionaries believed in the power of the Lord to 
keep those churches, and also believed in the ability of 
the believers to govern themselves. The result was that 
the mission churches in several places became even 
stronger than the home base and helped the mother 
church in time of trouble. 


III. WHAT THE INDIA MISSIONS HAVE DONE. 


It is remarkable to note the failure of the missions in 
India to recognize for a long time the aim of the mission 
as set forth above. The protestant missions have been 
working in India for over two hundred years, but until 
recent years, it never occurred to them to establish inde- 
pendent churches. The Home Boards sent men and 
money for generations as if mission was an end in itself. 
Autonomy and self-government was denied the Chris- 
tians. As the British ruled the people of India, so the 
missionaries ruled the Christians. No doubt the non- 
Christians would brand the missions with, “religious im- 
perialism of Christian missionaries and other militant 
Christians.””! 

The year 1912 marks a new era in the history of the 
missions in India. It is from this year that the declared 
policy of the missions had been to transfer the work to 
the Indian church. The India National Conference of 
the missionaries held in Calcutta, December, 1912, passed 


1 The Harvest Field, Nov. 1923, p. 403. 
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the following resolution which may be called the Magna 
Charta of the Indian church. “This Conference would 
emphasize the principle that the work carried on by the 
foreign missionaries should be gradually transferred, as 
opportunities offer, to the Indian church, and that suit- 
able plans and modifications of existing organizations 
Should be adopted, wherever necessary, so that this prin- 
ciple may be carried out by missionary bodies.””” 

Again at that very conference, in the following resolu- 
tion, the missionaries as a whole made it their policy that 
the missions should decrease and the church increase, in 
as much as the church was the ‘permanent factor.’ It 
reads: “Recognizing the importance of the principle just 
stated, this conference is of the opinion that all positions 
of responsibility made available for Indian Christians 
should be related to church organizations rather than to 
those of foreign missionary societies. This will not only 
provide opportunity for the development of leadership 
but will also tend, from the first, to emphasize the fact 
that the Indian church, and not foreign missionary or- 
ganization, is the permanent factor in the evangelization 
of India.” 

No wonder the progress of the Christian missions in 
India has been slow. There is a vast difference between 
the policy of Paul and the past policy of freedom and 
Christian charity, whereas the missions in India followed 
a policy of occupation and subjugation, many mission- 
aries very much resembling in attitude the British civil- 
ians who went out to rule the people of India. 

Since the declaration of the mission policy as contained 
in the above resolutions, there has been continued a 
strenuous struggle between the missions and_ the 
churches. This struggle between these two bodies has 
been the most interesting scene in the mission field in re- 
cent years, not only in India, but all over the world, wher- 
ever the modern missionary movement has penetrated. 
The meetings of the National Christian Councils and 


2 The Continuation Committee Conferences in Asia, 1912-13, 
13, p. 127. 
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those of the Provincial Christian Councils have been the 
battle grounds where the Indian church is pushing forth 
its claims. Gradual devolution is taking place. But 
the progress is far from being satisfactory. Missions 
find obstacles and impediments in the quick consumma- 
tion of their resolution. Some Indian Christians are led 
to believe that the missions are taking advantage of the 
terms “gradually” and “as opportunities offer’ in the 
resolution. They fear that possibly the missions may 
take shelter under these terms and remain inactive and 
unprogressive. The committee on the Indian church, 
appointed by the National Missionary Council, reports 
in 1919, “While the fear may be justified in a few cases, 
our Indian Christian brethren must remember that there 
are considerations why progress in this respect is bound 
to be gradual. Recognition must be given to the fact 
that all mission fields are not equally ready for the trans- 
fer recommended. The development of a strong effective 
laity, a fair amount of self-support, the availability of a 
sufficient number of leaders, are all prerequisites to any 
substantial devolution of responsibility.” “On the other 
hand,” they submit further, “missions and missionaries 
must give frank recognition to such feelings, and should 
watch for men and conditions where reasonable transfer 
will be possible and will be fraught with advantage to the 
church and the mission.’”* 


IV. OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


(1) Poverty. The common argument against the devo- 
lution in question is that the Indian church cannot sup- 
port itself; no self-support, no self-government. Re- 
sponsible self-government cannot be assumed without as- 
suming the responsibility of self-support. Foreign sup- 
port necessitates foreign control. Such has been the rea- 
son for withholding autonomy from the Indian church. 

True, the Indian Christians, coming for the most part, 
not from the rich aristocracy of India, are unable to main- 


38 Proceedings of the N. M. C. 1919, p. 19. 
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tain all the institutions of the missions. Many of them 
are poor and cannot be expected to make adequate contri- 
bution to the support of the church. 

But, as it has been observed, self-support should not be 
the ground of freedom. Self-support takes care of itself 
gradually, when the self-determination of an organiza- 
tion is not interfered with. Paul never questioned 
whether the churches were rich or poor when he was or- 
daining elders in them. His concern was not self-sup- 
port, but the establishment of the Kingdom of God. 
Making self-support the basis of the autonomy of 
churches, is laying emphasis on a wrong place. The at- 
tention is more on the secular and governmental aspect 
than on the spiritual life of the church. The subjugation 
of the Indian churches, by the missions, hampers not only 
the free growth of the spiritual instinct of the Christians, 
but their economic and social instincts are dwarfed and 
mutilated, for especially in India religion is the center of 
all activities of life. Thus the suspension itself of the 
devolution becomes the cause of the poverty of the Indian 
Christians. 

Moreover, the contribution of the Indian church to- 
wards the support of the church is considerably high. 
Thus concerning the Telegu missions a report reads, “In 
the Canadian Baptist Mission a third of the money spent 
on pastoral and evangelistic work and on primary edu- 
cation comes from Indian sources; in the C. M. S. it is 44 
per cent.; in the S. P. G. about a third; in the American 
Lutheran Mission 39 per cent. In the Wesleyan Mission- 
Deccan, where the government grants in aid are nil—the 
people are said to give one fifth of the whole expenditure 
under these heads.’”! 

Further, the missions ought to see that proper facility 
is afforded to the Christians to develop their economic 
conditions. Agricultural and industrial schools should 
be established. Co-operative societies and banks should 
be started among the Christians. Thus the missions will 
be a source of blessings not only spiritual, but also eco- 


4 Proceedings, Telegu Missions Conference, 1921, p. 16. 
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nomic and material. Missionary Paul once declared, 
“Being poor we make many rich.” This can be true of 
the missions not only in Paul’s day, but even in all ages 
of the history of Missions. 

(2) Lack of education among the Christians is said 
to be another cause for withholding the devolution of mis- 
sions. Only a little over twenty-four per cent of Indian 
Christians are literate. Thus the percentage of literacy 
is indeed low and apparently justifies the argument. But 
again, education should not be the deciding factor of 
Christian freedom. Education and wealth are very 
necessary for independent churches but Christian faith 
and life alone should justify the organization of autono- 
mous churches. We again look back to the apostolic age. 
Paul never worried whether his new converts were edu- 
cated or uneducated. As soon as he found faith, he or- 
ganized an independent church, appointing an elder who 
might not have been even a literate man. For Paul 
writes, “For ye see your calling, brethren, how that not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble, are called.” (I Cor. 1:26). 

Paul did not ignore or despise education. He knew 
it was necessary, and he trained young men for the min- 
istry. But note Paul’s wisdom. He knew that the suc- 
cess in the mission field depended on the new converts 
themselves. He selected the young men from the foreign 
field itself and trained them according to his own ideal. 
He took them along with himself. Yes, he was not afraid 
to take them to the home base, and give them the very 
best training he could think of. He did not keep back 
anything from them, so much so that Timothy became his 
“dearly beloved son” and Titus too his “own son after the 
common faith.” Later these young men became bishops 
and looked after the churches organized by Paul. 

It is remarkable to note how the India missions 
neglected the education of the indigenous leadership. In 
most cases the Indian ministers were educated and trained 
just enough to become assistants to the foreign mission- 
ary. There have been few missionaries of Pauline vision, 
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who thought of bringing young men from the foreign field 
to the home base and of equipping them with necessary 
education. 

Lack of education cannot be the ground of withholding 
the devolution of missions, for the missionary societies 
can train up indigenous leaders if they so choose. Young 
men from the mission field can be given the best education 
needed, either in the field itself if there are adequate in- 
stitutions there; or bring them to the home base. None 
of the Foreign Mission Boards conducting work in India 
have fully realized the importance of this fact. 


V. METHODS OF DEVOLUTION. 


Since the epoch-making resolution of the National Mis- 
sionary Council of 1912, which has been quoted above, 
devolution of missions is slowly but steadily happening, 
in spite of obstacles, difficulties and objections. Various 
methods of devolution are being followed. The report of 
1919 mentions three kinds of methods: 

(1) Some missions transfer the whole departments 
of work to a church organization. 

(2) Others set apart a particular field to an ecclesi- 
astical organization. 

(3) Many transfer to a particular individual the 
responsibility formerly borne by a missionary. 

(1) Transfer of departments of work. The report 
says that the Anglican missions in Tinnevelly pursued 
this policy. The C. M. S. second grade college was 
handed over to the Indian church council with a small de- 
crease in grant. This same mission appointed one edu- 
cation committee to look after all the other higher educa- 
tion formerly controlled by the mission. The committee 
was composed of the missionaries and three Indian repre- 
sentatives. The S. P. G. mission of Tinnevelly made the 
standing committee of the church council the governing 
body of the whole mission. This was a good step to make 
the work church-centric rather than mission-centric. The 
S. P. G. in the Madras Diocese moved in a similar direc- 
tion. 
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The American Free Baptist Mission of Orissa also was 
making a transfer of the departments of work. From Oc- 
tober first, 1919, all evangelistic work was transferred 
from the mission to the church. The work was placed in 
the Evangelistic Board elected by the delegates of the 
churches. The Board took upon itself the responsibility 
of managing all the evangelistic work in the field, such 
as the employment, the location, and the determining of 
the salaries of workers. 

The Friends Mission transferred a Vernacular Board- 
ing School to the church. The report says that it was 
probable that there were other similar cases in different 
missions throughout India, transferring responsibility 
from the missions to the churches. 

(2) Transfer of a particular field. The report says 
that this method was followed by the London Missionary 
Society, United Provinces, and the American Telegu Bap- 
tist Missionary Society, Madras. In the United Prov- 
inces a complete L. M. S. station was handed over by the 
mission tothe Anjuman. The recurring expenditure was 
met by the contribution of the members of the Anjuman, 
together with a grant on a decreasing scale in the propor- 
tion of three to one. The results were reported not to be 
encouraging. 

In South India the Home Mission Board of the Baptist 
convention gave charge of an entire field since April 1919. 
The mission withdrew its missionaries from this field and 
gave the whole charge to the Indian convention. The 
mission agreed to assist financially for a limited time. 
The report of the result reads thus, “Since the arrange- 
ment went into effect more than one hundred baptisms 
have taken place on the field, and great interest in the 
work is being awakened in all parts of the Baptist Mis- 
sion and the churches connected with it. The considera- 
tions that led to this step were the growth in ability of the 
Christians and the desire on the part of many young men 
for positions of responsibility and leadership. It seemed 
best to give them a field all their own and to let them de- 
velop it untramelled.” 
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(3) Transfer of individual responsibility. The re- 
port referred to says that in the matter of entrusting in- 
dividual Indians with larger responsibilities the year had 
seen great progress everywhere. For the first time in 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society, Madras, the Vice-Prin- 
cipal of the college was an Indian Christian; then for the 
first time two ministers of the Mysore Mission had been 
made superintendents of districts, and seven circuits in 
Madras district had been placed under an Indian. The 
Principalship of the Theological College of the W. M. S. 
Guindy, the chairmanship of the Telegu church council of 
the L. M. S., the presidency of the synod of the Lutheran 
church, Guntur Mission, were all positions, formerly held 
by European missionaries, but held by Indians when the 
report was written. Similarly the S. P. G. and the Bap- 
tist missions of Bengal and the Church of Scotland Mis- 
sion at Nagpur, transferred some responsible positions to 
Indians.* 

Thus the work of devolution has been started, but the 
progress is slow. Greater sympathy, larger trust and a 
broader policy on behalf of the missions, are necessary, 
and on the other hand the churches should exercise a 
great amount of patience. 


VI. TYPES OF ORGANIZATION IN THE PROCESS. 


Different types of organization are in process as the 
devolution of missions is being effected in different mis- 
sions. The following types are found in a report on the 
subject, published in the proceedings of the National Mis- 
sionary Council 1918. 

(1) The Anglican Church. The provincial and dio- 
cesan councils, which are being reorganized, constitute 
the ecclesiastical organization which combines in it con- 
gregations connected with all the missionary societies 
that work in the sphere of a bishop. The organization of 
these councils is a step to make the Church of England in 
India more or less independent of the Church in England. 


5 Proceedings, National Missionary Council, 1919, pp. 16-18. 
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When the whole organization in the dioceses and the 
province is completed and other difficulties now in the 
way overcome, it will become the Synod of the Church of 
India in fellowship with the Anglican Communion 
throughout the world. 

(2) The Presbyterian Church. It is an ecclesiasti- 
cal body comprising in it the churches connected with 
nearly all the Presbyterian missions of India except 
Madras. 

(3) The South India United Church. This is an 
ecclesiastical organization which gathers into one organic 
system the churches formerly connected with the missions 
in South India, following Congregational or Presbyterian 
polity. The churches are independent of the missions 
with which they were formerly connected. 

(4) Methodist and Lutheran Bodies. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church maintains that it has no mission or 
missions in India. The church is the one organization 
of which the missionaries and all workers alike are mem- 
bers, and to whose discipline they are all alike amenable. 
This ecclesiastical organization has under its control all 
the missionary work carried on by the church in India. 
A Finance Committee nominated by the church in India, 
with missionaries and Indians on it, receives and adminis- 
ters, on behalf of the church, the funds placed at its dis- 
posal by the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. 

The organization of the Lutheran body is different. 
The ecclesiastical organization deals with church affairs 
only, but it is self-contained in that it has the authority to 
nominate, ordain and appoint ministers. A Mission 
Committee, nominated by the Home Board and entirely 
composed of missionaries, administers funds and directs 
all work under the missionaries. The tendency is to 
throw more and more responsibility on the ecclesiastical 
organization and make larger grants to it to enable it to 
carry on the work transferred to it. Ministerial ap- 
pointment and discipline is in the hands of the Minis- 
terium, composed of all ministers, Indian and European. 
(5) There are those missionary societies whose con- 
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ception of church and church polity tend to make it diffi- 
cult for them to form an ecclesiastical organization unit- 
ing all the churches connected with the mission. On the 
other hand organization of local unions, of several of 
these churches is proceeding in different fields. The Bap- 
tist Missionary Society of Bengal, for instance, has not 
yet developed an organized church or union for the whole 
field, though plans with a view to this are maturing. 

So far as the administration is concerned the report 
shows a diarchy existing in almost all the mission fields 
of India. It sums up and says that, “The statement made 
by the South India United Church correspondent is true 
of nearly all missions. ‘The ecclesiastical body is autono- 
mous in regard to all ecclesiastical matters. The mission 
is governed by a conference of missionaries or a commit- 
tee of members nominated by the Home Societies.’ ”’ The 
tendency on the whole has been to have official connection 
between these two governing bodies.” 

Thus the report shows virtually two distinct bodies 
working in the mission field, and there is possibility of all 
the danger emanating from a diarchy. The committee 
of inquiry manifests disapproval and thinks that the mis- 
sions are not acting up to their resolution of 1912. They 
write, “As long as the mission and the church are two 
water-tight compartments for the purpose of administra- 
tion, dividing the Christian work between mission and 
church, we must confess that we are not doing all that we 
can to emphasize the principle that the church and not the 
mission, is the chief factor in the missionary work in In- 
dia, and that we look forward to the time when the work 
now carried on by foreign missionary societies would be 
transferred to the Indian Church.’ 

Diarchy never promotes unity, and where unity is lack- 
ing there is no efficiency. The aim of the missionary and 
church administration then should be unity and so mis- 
sions should merge in churches and the churches should 
be missionary. 


6 Proceedings, National Missionary Council, 1918, pp. 14-17. 
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VII. A UNIQUE MOVE. 


The Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church of Chota 
Nagpur and Assam has made tremendous progress in tak- 
ing up the responsibilities of the Gossner Mission of Ber- 
lin. The church was organized during the Great War 
when the missionaries had to leave the field and return 
home. The church naturally had to shoulder all the re- 
sponsibilities of an independent church except that a part 
of the church’s finances came from the Lutheran churches 
of America and the church secured the services of two 
American Lutheran missionaries, one of whom was the 
secretary of an interdenominational body called the Ad- 
visory Board, constituted to be an intermediary body be- 
tween the independent church and the outside bodies, 
especially governmental and foreign. The church has a 
membership of over 100,000 baptised Christians. 

Only in December 1925 a unique move was made in the 
independent church toward solving the complicated prob- 
lems existing between the missions and the churches. It 
cannot be claimed that the arrangements made are com- 
plete and perfect but they show a great improvement on 
any of the arrangements mentioned above, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the Methodist Episcopal Mission 
which reached that stage previously in some respects. 
Resolutions of the joint meeting of the General Confer- 
ence of the Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church and the 
Berlin delegation determine the relation of the church and 
the mission in the following clauses: 

“3. The relations between the foreign missionaries 
and the autonomous church shall be as follows: 

(1) All missionaries from Germany who may here- 
after join the work of the autonomous church shall be 
members of that church and shall work under its consti- 
tution. 

(2) All ordained missionaries shall be members of 
the ministerium of the autonomous church. 

(3) As the missionaries will labor within the auto- 
nomous church, their special work shall be assigned to 
them by the church itself. The assignment of the mis- 
sionaries shall be in accordance with the recommendation 
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of their Home Board, and if a special sphere of work has 
been allotted to an individual missionary, such work can 
only be changed with the consent of his Home Board. 
However temporary changes may be made with the con- 
sent of the missionary in question, pending the sanction 
of the Home Board. 

(4) The sphere of work allotted to foreign mission- 
aries shall be generally speaking as follows: 

(a) Prosecution and organization of mission work in 
a proper sense, that is to say evangelizing the non-Chris- 
tians. 

(b) Ministering to the spiritual needs ot their fellow 
workers. 

(c) Teaching in the Theological Seminary. 

(d) Superintending of congregational work on be- 
half of the church council. 

(e) Educational work, whether  superintending, 
teaching or otherwise. 

N. B. It is understood that the work mentioned un- 
der (a) to (e) above is not reserved exclusively to foreign 
missionaries. 

(5) In case of discipline of foreign missionaries 
(which we hope in God’s good providence will never oc- 
cur) the ministerium shall have the right to take all neces- 
sary action with reference to its own members, and the 
church council shall have the right to take action in re- 
spect of others. In case the decision of the Ministerium 
or church council, respectively, is not accepted, the for- 
eign missionary shall have the right to appeal to his Home 
Board. Pending the final decision of the Home Board, 
the missionary shall cease his work and remove to a place 
designated by the ministerium or the council respectively, 
or shall leave the field entirely. 

(6) All missionaries shall be eligible to membership 
of the church council and the executive of the council. 
However, they should never compose more than one third 
of the membership of the council nor should there be more 
than two foreign missionaries in the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

(7) All officers of the council and executive should 
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be elected with reference only to their fitness without dis- 
tinction to race. 

(8) The salaries, allowances, furloughs, vacations, 
etc., of all foreign missionaries shall be given them by 
their Home Board and shall be regulated by the rules of 
the Home Board. The salaries, allowances, etc., of the 
missionaries shall be paid through their senior mission- 
ary whom the Home Board will designate. The senior 
missionary shall be ex-officio a member of the church 
council.” 

Concerning the property two clauses in resolution 8, 
deserve a special notice. 

“8. (1) All the G. E. L. Mission properties must be 
used exclusively for the benefit of the autonomous church. 

(2) The Berlin Home Board has no intention of deriv- 
ing any profit from this property, but considers the prop- 
erty to be virtually autonomous church’s own.’ 

The above is an honest attempt to make the church 
supreme in every respect. And yet the mission organi- 
zation still lives in the appointment of the senior mission- 
ary by the Home Board which also virtually makes as- 
signment for its missionaries, thus curtailing the power 
of the church, for the church has no right to alter the 
recommendations of the Board. Moreover the financial 
system around which power revolves, is not touched by 
the provisions. However, where there is love and the 
spirit of Christian charity, where Christ reigns supreme, 
there, difficulties vanish and problems are solved in the 
best interest of the Kingdom of God, men sacrificing their 
own claims and rights. 

The spirit of the Gossner Autonomous Church is ram- 
pant in the atmosphere of India to-day. Transfer of re- 
sponsibilities, self-government, opportunities for self- 
expression are phrases that have become familiar in poli- 
tics, and the rising generation of Indian Christians is 
most eagerly looking forward to similar opportunities in 
the church. India is awake. The church is arisen; for 
her light is come and the glory of the Lord is risen upon 
her ; she will not rest till the goal is reached. 


7 Minutes of the General Conference of the G. E. L. Church, 
Dec. 16-18, 1925. 
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THE WORK OF SAMUEL SIMON SCHMUCKER' 
ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 
GETTYSBURG SEMINARY 


Dr. S. S. Schmucker was easily the outstanding Lu- 
theran of our country if his generation. For more than 
a quarter of a century he was the undisputed leader in his 
Church, and for twenty years more her very effective 
servant in many capacities. He ranks as one of the three 
or four most influential personalities ever produced by 
the Lutheran Church in America. 

The external events of his life have often been related 
and may he recorded here very briefly. He was born in 
Hagerstown, Maryland, February 28, 1799, the son of 
Rev. John George Schmucker and his wife, Catharine 
Gross. He was of German descent, his grandfather and 
great-grandfather having come from the province of 
Hesse-Darmstadt and having settled near Woodstock, 
Virginia. When Samuel was ten years old his father 
moved to York and there for two years he studied at the 
York County Academy. This was his principal elemen- 
tary training. In 1814, in response to a very kindly let- 
ter written to him by Dr. Helmuth, the young man entered 
the freshman class at the University of Pennsylvania. 
There he remained for two years, studying in the Univer- 
sity and at the same time receiving theological instruction 
from Dr. Helmuth. Returning to York in 1816 he had 
charge for a year and a half of the classical department 
of the Academy. During this time also he continued his 
theological studies under his father’s direction. In the 
summer of 1818 he entered the second year class of 
Princeton Theological Seminary and remained there until 
the spring of 1820. His principal teachers at Princeton 
were Drs. Archibald Alexander and Samuel Miller. 


1 A paper read before the American Society of Church History 
in New York City December 27, 1926. 
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Among his fellow-students were Charles Hodge and 
Robert Baird and Bishops McIlvaine and Johns of the 
Episcopal Church. The University of Pennsylvania, 
where he had finished only the studies of the sophomore 
year, in 1819 conferred on him the degree of A.B., honoris 
causa. 

In May, 1820, he presented himself before the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania for licensure. After a careful 
and very satisfactory examination by Drs. Lochman and 
Endress, he was admitted to the work of the ministry. 
He was licensed at Lancaster, May 31, 1820, his own 
father being president of the Ministerium. For four 
months he assisted his father at York. Then he went to 
take charge of the field specified in his certificate of licen- 
sure. This consisted of several congregations in Shenan- 
doah County, Virginia, which had been under the care of 
his uncle, Nicholas Schmucker. His parish embraced 
five congregations with New Market as the center. In 
this obscure field the cultured and highly trained young 
preacher labored for nearly six years, declining all invita- 
tions to such places as Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Middletown, Georgetown and the general agency of 
the American Bible Society. In 1821 he was ordained by 
the newly organized Synod of Maryland and Virginia. In 
1830 the doctorate of divinity was conferred on him both 
by Rutgers’ College and by the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. This was a high compliment to one so young. 

From 1826 to 1864 Dr. Schmucker was the head of the 
Gettysburg Seminary. He was a man of many and 
varied interests, as the narrative of his work in connec- 
tion with the Seminary shows. He was married three 
times and the father of thirteen children, nine of whom 
grew to maturity. Of his four sons three became minis- 
ters and one a jurist; of his five daughters three married 
ministers and two, jurists. After his resignation as 
active professor in 1864 he devoted himself to authorship 
almost to the end of his days. He died July 26, 1873, and 
was buried at Gettysburg, the scene of the chief labors of 
his crowded life. 
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When we seek to understand Dr. Schmucker’s person- 
ality, a number of factors must be considered. He had a 
good heritage, physical, intellectual, and spiritual. He 
was one of twelve children and from childhood was 
trained in habits of self-discipline. He was of medium 
height and not robust in appearance, but his health was 
generally good and he was capable of prodigious exertion. 
Few men could endure such severe mental toil and such 
intensive and prolonged application. 

Related to this capacity for concentration was his uni- 
form calmness and self-possession. He was thoroughly 
schooled in self-control. He was often the object of vio- 
lent assault and could himself deal a mighty thrust, but 
even amid the most animated discussion or under the most 
trying circumstances it is said that he never gave any out- 
ward sign that his temper was ruffled or his equanimity 
disturbed. His poise and dignity made him scorn any- 
thing like pompous advertisement or spectacular method 
or boastful utterance. He always maintained a dignified 
reserve. 

Moreover, he was very methodical in all his ways, al- 
ways ready with precepts and formulas. His self-analy- 
sis is entirely correct when he says in the preface to the 
first edition of his “Popular Theology” that he is “habitu- 
ally fond of rigid adherence to system.” He had much 
skill, therefore, in writing constitutions and by-laws, 
formulas of discipline, articles of agreement, rules and 
regulations. For many years he kept a very careful 
diary. He cultivated the quality of exactness that comes 
from writing. Even his lectures for his little group of 
students at the Seminary were in many cases written out 
in full. There was nothing weak, feverish or slip-shod 
about him. The traditions of his father’s house all made 
for vigor, industry, and carefulness. 

Of Schmucker’s intellectual ability there can be no 
doubt. The testimonials of those who taught him at 
York, in Philadelphia, and at Princeton are of the highest 
order. They attest not only his diligence as a student and 
his attainments in learning but also his high native talent. 
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He was a student by heritage and by habit. He studied 
at the expense of sociability. He seemed to require little 
relaxation. His mind, therefore, was well disciplined 
and unusually well stored with classical knowledge al- 
ready at the early beginning of his career. One effect of 
this was that he delighted in the teaching functions of his 
ministry. From his father he had learned to catechise 
intensively and to this work he gave much attention in 
his pastorate at New Market, so that he could say with 
H. E. Muhlenberg, of Lancaster: “The part of my work 
that I love most is the instruction of the youth.” He also 
conducted Sunday schools in his congregations, and these 
were rare institutions in that day. His aptness to teach 
was evident also in his sermons, which he wrote out with 
great care and then preached without notes. They were 
devout and earnest, but the didactic element held chief 
prominence and there were few flowers of rhetoric. In 
preaching as in teaching and writing he used both Eng- 
lish and German. His skill in German was acquired by 
patient study and practice. In his pastorate at New 
Market he preached every Sunday in both languages. In 
his teaching at Gettysburg he used of course chiefly Eng- 
lish, but for a number of years he also gave instruction in 
German for the sake of those students who did not under- 
stand English. He read extensively in the literature of 
both languages. 

A striking witness to the breadth of his intellectual 
horizon early in life is found in the “Pastoral Address” 
which at the direction of the General Synod in 1823 he 
wrote to all the congregations of the Lutheran Church in 
America. His accurate description of the general situa- 
tion in the Church, his diagnosis of the chief needs of the 
Church, his discriminating analysis of the several synods 
in the United States and his broad knowledge of condi- 
tions among Lutherans in the various countries of Eu- 
rope, are such as are rarely found in one only twenty-four 
years old. 

His intellectual equipment was reflected most clearly 
in his work as a teacher in the Seminary. Here he 
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adapted himself to the needs of his students and to the 
practical requirements of the Church at that time. His 
students came to him at first with little preliminary train- 
ing and he was obliged to adapt the method and content 
of his teaching to their capacity. Moreover, the course 
extended over only two years, and the lone professor had 
a very wide range of subjects to cover. He was obliged 
to teach Greek and Hebrew philology, Jewish antiquities, 
mental philosophy, natural theology, evidences of Christi- 
anity, Biblical criticism, exegetical and Biblical theology, 
systematic divinity, ecclesiastical history, pastoral and 
polemic theology, church government, and the composi- 
tion and delivery of sermons. For some years, there- 
fore, the content of his teaching was rather elementary 
even for that day. His methed of conducting his lectures 
usually consisted in slowly dictating several paragraphs 
to the students and following this with extended com- 
ments on what had been written. When text-books were 
used he required that the assigned portions be mastered 
very thoroughly. In some of the courses he first lectured 
on a portion of the subject and then closed the hour by 
dictating questions covering the substance of the lecture. 
His views were doled out to his students as a finished 
product and there was little encouragement to original 
thinking or collateral research. 

It is easy, therefore, to understand why, with all his 
zeal for learning in the Church, with all his native talent 
and diligent application and thorough training, Dr. 
Schmucker did not develop into a profound scholar. His 
interests were too wide, the practical duties of his execu- 
tive office were tco many, and the theological branches 
that he was obliged to teach were too varied, to permit 
him to become a specialist in any one branch. His col- 
leagues and some of his students surpassed him in depth 
and in critical skill. He wrote a theology, but it was, as 
indeed it claimed to be, a “Popular Theology” and not the 
work of a trained dogmatician. He wrote on historical 
subjects, but he exhibited no critical acumen. He made 
several excursions into the realm of exegesis but he made 
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no original contributions in this field. He was not unin- 
formed on mattesr of the lates research, but he did not 
himself make any original contributions. His intellect- 
ual talent was developed along the lines of analysis rather 
than those of research. He had a special fondness and 
unusual aptitude for reducing everything to the most 
logical and systematic form. He was, therefore, a skil- 
ful transiator, a popular teacher and preacher, able to 
take the results of profound research, pack them for 
transportation and present them for popular consump- 
tion. 

Happily, Dr. Schmucker’s qualities were those most 
needed in the teacher of preachers in the incipient Semi- 
nary of the Lutheran Church at the beginning of the sec- 
ond quarter of the nineteenth century. The Church was 
still in the transition from German to English, from Eu- 
ropean to American ways. She was still in the process 
of breaking the bonds of unionism and shaking off the 
fangs of rationalism. An evangelical ministry of devout 
and practical preachers was her greatest need. There 
were no preparatory schools as yet and it was not to be 
expected that the Seminary would begin with scholarship 
approaching that of a university. The work of the Semi- 
nary at Gettysburg under Dr. Schmucker, both in kind 
and degree, was not unlike that of the several other semi- 
naries that had just been established in that period. His 
students uniformly held an exalted opinion of his ability 
and his fidelity, and the Church both then and since has 
felt that the institution which he founded served the pur- 
pose for which it was established. 

Approaching the heart of the man a little more closely 
we observe first of all that he was a man of deep piety. 
His father before him traced his own conversion to a defi- 
nite date, conducted revivals of religion in his parishes 
and measured the success of each year’s ministry by the 
number of souls that had been definitely converted during 
the year. The son, therefore, was early accustomed to 
introspection and anxious regard for the condition of his 
soul. In his youth he was frequently troubled with 
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doubts and conflicting impulses and there was much men- 
tal anguish about his internal call to the ministry. In his 
pastorate he labored earnestly for conversions. Special 
services were held for the salvation of sinners and mid- 
week “prayer-meetings’” were organized, after Pietist 
pattern, for the edification of the saints. He distin- 
guished sharply between the converted and the unrepent- 
ant. His diary clearly reveals a most sincere and self- 
abasing soul, a thoroughly devout heart, and a spirit of 
fervent prayer. 

This pious attitude Dr. Schmucker carried with him to 
his work at the Seminary. In the Constitution, which he 
wrote, it is specified that ‘““No person shall be eligible to 
the office of Professor, who is not an ordained pastor of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, of high repute for 
piety and talents.”’ We have seen how his inaugural ad- 
dress emphasized personal piety as a requirement in a 
ministerial student. He argues that the student may cul- 
tivate his spirituality, and he advises that when a student 
is assailed with “doubts and fears” he should suspend his 
studies and devote whole days to practical religious exer- 
cises until he regain “a preponderance of spiritual feel- 
ing.” Like the elder Muhlenberg he showed the influence 
of Pietism. 

Dr. Schmucker was himself a man of strict morals and 
inculeated principles and precepts that a later generation 
would style puritanical. This left its impress upon the 
spirit of the institution that he helped to found and vitally 
influenced the ideals of the ministers in training there. 
For Dr. Schmucker gave personal attention to all of the 
students who came to the Seminary and many of them 
were the objects of his anxious solieitude, even in their 
personal lives and private affairs. It ought to be pointed 
out, however, that when Dr. Schmucker emphasized the 
need of piety in Christian ministers he referred to some- 
thing more than merely the outward evidences of satis- 
faction. He used the word in a sense more nearly syn- 
onymous with salvation or conversion. Like Whitefield 
and Wesley he could refer to the time when a person was 
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converted as the time when he “became pious.” In his 
inaugural addrss he repeatedly contrasts the “‘pious’”’ man 
with the unregenerate or unconverted man. This is en- 
tirely in harmony with the usage of later Pietism itself. 
In his efforts for piety in the Seminary, therefore, Dr. 
Schmucker must be understood 2s laboring definitely for 
a converted ministry, and his success in this also marked 
a distinct advance over the preceding period of Lutheran 
history in America. 

Another quality in Schmucker’s personality that is 
worthy of note was his breadth of interest, his active 
sympathy with general and philanthropic movements of 
the day. He was an ardent advocate of temperance and 
even of legal prohibition. A total abstainer himself, and 
a sad witness of the effects of intemperance in the lives of 
some of his best ministerial friends, he was one of the 
earliest organizers of temperance societies in this country 
and actively supported the cause. He also gave of his 
time and energy to agitate with tongue and pen for a 
proper observance of the “Christian Sabbath.” He 
stoutly maintained the divine obligation of the Lord’s 
Day. The orphan also claimed his active interest and he 
spent much time in adjusting the affairs of the Frey 
estate and the Emmaus Orphan House at Middletown, 
Pennsylvania. On the question of slavery he was an out- 
spoken abolutionist. He manumitted the slaves that had 
come to him through marriage, was among the earliest 
advocates of African colonization, helped to organize 
emancipation societies, wrote freely and fully against the 
institution of slavery, helped to make Gettysburg a sta- 
tion on the “underground railway” for fugitive slaves, 
and labored earnestly for the improvement of conditions 
among freedmen. In 1835, a colored student, Daniel A. 
Payne, from Charleston, South Carolina, entered the 
Seminary and there was no discrimination against him. 
It does not seem to have occurred to Dr. Schmucker, how- 
ever, to send him as a Lutheran missionary among his 
own race. He afterwards became a bishop in the Metho- 
dist Church. For many years Schmucker regularly at- 
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tended the annual meeting of the American Tract Society 
in New York, had a leading part in determining the poli- 
cies of the organization, and for eight years was a vice- 
president. 

Dr. Schmucker’s activities in all these general move- 
ments of his generation as well as the acquaintanceships 
formed during his student days at Princeton and in Phila- 
delphia led him to cultivate a wide circle of friendship 
outside of his own Lutheran Church. It prompted in 
him an ecumenical spirit of fraternity. The cause of 
Christian union, not to be confused with organic Church 
union, always lay very near his heart. Already in 1838 
he published a book entitled “Fraternal Appeal to the 
American Churches, with a Plan for Catholic Union on 
Apostolic Principles.”” This had a wide circulation and 
met with warm approval both in this country and abroad. 
It brought him into extended correspondence with promi- 
nent men of all denominations, and started the movement 
that culminated in the organization of the Evangelical 
Alliance in 1846. He went with great delight to the 
organization meeting in London and was received with 
special marks of respect. The broe2d basis of the Alli- 
ance is well known. But it is interesting to note that 
when the Alliance proposed at this first meeting to ex- 
clude members from slave-holding states, Dr. Schmucker 
objected most vigorously on the ground that the Alliance 
was formed for religious purposes while slavery is a po- 
litical evil, and on the further ground that such exclusion 
would tend to disruption rather than to closer union. 

This visit to the Evangelical Alliance Schmucker made 
an occasion to travel extensively in England and Scotland 
and on the Continent where he learned to know the chief 
theologians and preachers of those countries, and enlisted 
wide interest in the Seminary at Gettysburg. These 
broad contacts both within and without the Lutheran 
Church he kept up throughout his life. Even through the 
period of intolerance that prevailed during the middle 
part of the century he maintained his large spirit of 
catholic toleration. His very last publication, ‘True 
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Unity of Christ’s Church,” was devoted to the interests 
of the Evangelical Alliance whose approaching meeting 
in New York in 1873 he hoped to attend. His labors 
across denominational lines are really of a piece with his 
labors for a General Synod among American Lutherans 
and his labors on the Committee of Correspondence be- 
tween the General Synod and the Lutherans of Europe. 
They are concrete evidences of his breadth of sympathy 
and his thorough-going spirit of fraternity. 

But the chief element of Dr. Schmucker’s personal 
equipment was his ability as an organizer and executive. 
Here again he showed his extraordinary talent very early 
in life. When he was only nineteen years old the Penn- 
sylvania Ministerium appointed his father and two others 
as a committee to confer with a committee from the Re- 
formed Synod of Pennsylvania and draw up a plan for a 
joint theological seminary at Lancaster. The plan that 
was drawn up, and which the Ministerium failed to adopt 
not because of any weakness in the plan itself, was writ- 
ten by the hand of S. S. Schmucker and undoubtedly em- 
bodies for the most part his own ideas. The next year we 
find him advocating vigorous and practical measures 
which through his father he urges the Pennsylvania Min- 
isterium to enact in order to rescue the Lutheran Church 
from its deplorable and lifeless condition. He was present 
at the meeting of the Pennsylvania Ministerium in 13219 
when it was decided to establish a General Synod. He at- 
tended the organization meeting in 1820 and the first 
regular Convention in 1821. His first appearance as a 
regular delegate was in 1823 and at once he assumed the 
leadership. For more than fifty years he attended every 
convention of the General Synod either as a regular dele- 
gate or as chairman of the committee on hymn-books and 
catechisms. 

In 1823 when the fate of the infant General Synod 
seemed to be decided by the withdrawal of the Pennsylva- 
nia Ministerium, and the West Pennsylvania Conference 
appointed their meeting for the very day that had been 
fixed for the meeting of the General Synod, young 
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Schmucker in his rural parish in Virginia sensed the seri- 
ousness of the situation for the future of the Lutheran 
Church as a whole and at once resolved to make a desper- 
ate effort to sustain the General Synod. He wrote imme- 
diately to the principal friends of the cause in the various 
Synods. Then he set out on horseback for Frederick, 
where in company with D. F. Schaeffer more letters were 
written. From there he went to Gettysburg and per- 
suaded John Herbst to accompany him to the home of his 
father, J. G. Schmucker in York. These three de- 
termined that J. G. Schmucker should call the meeting of 
the West Pennsylvania Conference two weeks earlier 
than the date appointed and that J. G. Schmucker and 
John Herbst, by the aid of a long written appeal from S. 
S. Schmucker, should persuade the Conference to adopt 
certain resolutions already prepared by the younger 
Schmucker endorsing the cause of the General Synod and 
appointing delegates to its next meeting. These heroic 
efforts succeeded in saving the life of the General Synod, 
and Schmucker’s executive talent was always thereafter 
recognized. 

As a member of the Synod of Maryland and Virginia 
in 1821 he prepared “The Formula for the Government 
and Discipline of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Maryland and Virginia.”” This was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Synod as its own in 1828. Four years later as a 
member of the West Pennsylvania Synod he revised and 
enlarged the Formula of Government for that Synod and 
the General Synod adopted it as revised. It thus became 
the ground plan for the organization of the great body of 
congregations in the General Synod and its influence con- 
tinues to this day. He also prepared the model Constitu- 
tion for Synods which the General Synod adopted in 1829, 
and this, as he says in his own memorandum, completed 
the Formula. 

In 1823 he proposed that the General Synod form a 
standing committee of foreign correspondence, and he 
became its chairman, in this way beginning his intimate 
touch with leading men in the Lutheran Churches of Ger- 
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many and the Scandinavian lands and acting as the 
spokesman of American Lutherans in addressing the Lu- 
therans of the world. He wrote the first four “Pastoral 
Addresses” of the General Synod, the letters in which the 
fundamental principles of the general body were first 
made known to the congregations. By the authority of 
the General Synod he published an English Catechism 
and with the aid of C. P. Krauth brought out the English 
Hymn-Book of 1829. He was president of the General 
Synod in 1850 and several times president of the West 
Pennsylvania Synod. He was one of the chief agents 
also in founding “The Lutheran Observer” in 1831, the 
Central Missionary Society and the Parent Education 
Society in 1835, the Foreign Missionary Society in 1837, 
the Home Missionary Society in 1845, and the Church Ex- 
tension Society in 1853. There is scarcely a single 
branch of the organized work of the Church in his day on 
which he did not stamp the impress of his organizing 
talent. 

The great executive talent of Dr. Schmucker was the 
result of his diligence, his determination, and his ability 
to anticipate most of the situations that from time to time 
confronted him. He was both far-sighted and near- 
sighted, visionary enough to look into the future and 
practical enough to calculate the next step. His will once 
fixed on a goal, he moved calmly forward to it irrespective 
of obstacles. He was never swerved from his purpose by 
adverse criticism or the fear of it. Witness his tenacity 
in the founding of the Seminary. At least seven years 
elapsed after he had conceived the ideal before it was 
realized and through all that time he lost no opportunity 
to advance, however slowly, towards the goal. A further 
instance of his perspective into the future and his tenacity 
in achieving is seen in the fact that when he left Prince- 
ton early in 1820 he had set up three definite objects 
which he was determined to accomplish “‘for the welfare 
of our Church: a translation of some one eminent system 
of Lutheran dogmatics, a theological seminary, and a col- 
lege for the Lutheran Church.” The first two of these 
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ambitions he attained within the next six years, and the 
third he realized six years later. 

This same tenacity of purpose he applied in administer- 
ing the affairs of the Seminary after it was founded. He 
was diligent in business and he stood, if not before kings, 
at least before legislators. If one appeal did not win his 
case, repeated appeals were made. Errors of judgment 
he did sometimes make. This is easy to record now that 
he has been dead these fifty years and more. But when 
we consider the tremendous responsibilities laid upon his 
shoulders from the days of his immature youth, the won- 
der is that he did not make more mistakes than he did. 
The statement made concerning him by Professor H. E. 
Jacobs thirty years ago is still true: ‘““Never have higher 
executive abilities been at the service of the Church.” 

Turning now from Dr. Schmucker’s personality to his 
theological position we touch another very important fac- 
tor in the history of the entire Lutheran Church in 
America. We have an abundance of published materials 
on which to base an estimate of his standpoint in the- 
ology. He was outspoken in confessing his views. More 
over, he was very prolific as an author and published alto- 
gether forty-four works, though most of these were 
synodical and occasional discourses. As we might expect 
from the analysis of his personality that we have made, 
he was fairly consistent in his theological views through- 
out his life, though the great changes in the Church dur- 
ing his long incumbency at the Seminary brought it about 
that the Church as a whole reacted differently to his views 
in different periods of his life. This in turn influenced 
somewhat his own statemnts and points of emphasis. His 
theological position, therefore, can only be understood in 
the light of the general conditions of the times in which 
he lived and labored. 

When Dr. Schmucker entered the ministry the Luth- 
eran Church in America was sadly in need of conserva- 
tion. Its very life was threatened. The Revolutionary 
War had brought a terrible aftermath of immorality and 
infidelity that perpetuated itself far into the youth of the 
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Republic. If the descriptions of contemporary writers 
are to be credited, the low state of morais that prevailed 
everywhere during the first two decades of the nineteenth 
century amounted almost to “universal putrefaction.” 
But this immorality was only the natural result of a gen- 
eral decline in religious faith. The close contact of 
America with France during the war and during the 
making of the nation had left a deposit of rationalistic 
thought all over America. Moreover, German rational- 
ism and English deism had been imported in liberal quan- 
tities. The result was that a general dereliction of re- 
ligious principle and practice pervaded the land, affecting 
clergy as well as laity. The faith of the fathers threat- 
ened to disappear. 

The Lutheran Church caught the infection of rational- 
ism, though not to the same degree as the other Protes- 
tant Churches. The spirit of Muhlenberg and his faith- 
ful co-laborers did not entirely die out but it lived on only 
feebly, being kept alive by such men as Helmuth, 
Schmidt, J. G. Schmucker, Lochman, and the Schaeffers. 
In 1792 the Pennsylvania Ministerium revised its consti- 
tution and omitted all reference to the Lutheran Confes- 
sions or even to the Bible. Two years before Schmucker 
was licensed by the Pennsylvania Ministerium that body 
had adopted a liturgy in which the fomula of distribution 
in the Lord’s Supper was identical with that of the Re- 
formed. In New York after Dr. Kunze died the Minis- 
terium there came under the rationalizing influence of 
Dr. Quitman and was ready to deny the inspiration and 
authority of the Bible and to set at naught all the main 
doctrines of the Lutheran Confessions and even of the 
Apostles’ Creed. These two synods included the main 
body of Lutherans in America. The evangelical ele- 
ments that were still left in the Church were strongly 
tinged with unionism. This condition was due partly to 
indolence but chiefly to considerations of expediency. In 
New York and North Carolina the Lutherans fraternized 
with the Episcopalians, in Pennsylvania with the Re- 
formed. 
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These conditions during the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century threatened the Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica with disintegration and complete loss of identity. 
Fortunately, there were a few among the rising genera- 
tion who sensed the danger. The most vigorous among 
them was S. 8S. Schmucker. While yet a student at 
Princeton his correspondence and his entries into his 
diary show that he was deeply impressed with the wide- 
spread lack of spirituality among ministers and the un- 
evangelical character of the churches. He was particu- 
larly impressed with these conditions as they prevailed in 
the Lutheran Church. He shows great zeal for “our Lu- 
theran Zion” and writes about “the deplorable state of 
our Church” and about the “ignorance of many of our 
brethren in the ministry.” Writing about a conference 
that he had with his good friend, F. C. Schaeffer, in New 
York, he says: “We promised each other that in reliance 
on God we would do everything possible to promote the 
following objects: In general to labor for the welfare of 
our Church, that a rule may be established according to 
which every applicant must be examined in regard to his 
personal Christianity, that the Augsburg Confession 
should again be brought up out of the dust and that every- 
one must subscribe to the twenty-one articles and declare 
before God by his subscription that it corresponds with 
the Bible, not quantum but quia.” 

This was written in a letter to his father. What he 
means by his reference to the Augsburg Confession is 
made clearer by an entry in his diary referring to that 
same conference with Schaeffer: “Relative to the pro- 
priety of our Synod adopting a confession of faith, we 
also had some interchange of sentiments. He is of the 
opinion that something should be done and ought to have 
been done many years ago. He agreed to the opinion 
that a confession should be adopted which ought to in- 
clude only fundamental doctrines; and that would leave 
sufficient room for liberty o fthought, which all Protes- 
tants must retain, and yet would be sufficiently specific to 
exclude heresy from our body. This would enable us ef- 
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fectually to exclude from the Church of Christ those pests 
of society, the Socinians.” Clearly young Schmucker 
was primarily concerned about recovering the evangelical 
character of the Lutheran Church as a whole and to that 
end he believed that confessional subscription ought to be 
restored by the synods and that the Augsburg Confession 
in a general way should be the distinguishing mark in the 
faith of Lutheran ministers. In this he was thoroughly 
consistent from first to last, and beyond this he never 
went. It was the next generation that came to be con- 
cerned not only about the evangelical character of the 
Church but also its confessional character. 

Schmucker’s zeal for a pledge to the Augsburg Confes- 
sion was the result of three factors. It was due, in part, 
to the influence of his teacher, Helmuth, who was a vet- 
eran from the days of Patriarch Muhlenberg and who had 
carried over with him the confessional strain of that 
earlier period. It was due to his personal reaction 
against the Lutheran situation as he found it at its worst 
in New York City. It was due, also, to his denomina- 
tional self-consciousness that had been cultivated by his 
contacts with representatives of other denominations in 
Princeton. 

Accordingly, in the plan for a Seminary which 
Schmucker drew up and which the General Synod adopted 
in 1825, the first resolution specifies: ‘In this Seminary 
shall be taught, in the German and English languages, 
the fundamental doctrines of the Sacred Scriptures, as 
contained in the Augsburg Confession.”’ In the Consti- 
tution of the Seminary which he prepared and which the 
Board of Directors adopted in 1826, the design of the 
Seminary, as set forth in Article I, is this: “To provide 
our churches with pastors who sincerely believe, and cor- 
dially approve of the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures, as 
they are fundamentally taught in the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, and who will therefore teach them in opposition to 
Deists, Unitarians, Arians, Antinomians, and all other 
fundamental errorists.” The oath of office which the 
Constitution required of the Professor and which 
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Schmucker had composed and then pronounced and sub- 
scribed at his inauguration is the following: “I solemnly 
declare in the presence of God and the Directors of this 
Seminary, that I do ex animo, believe the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament to be the inspired Word of 
God, and the only perfect rule of faith and practice. I 
believe the Augsburg Confession and the Catechisms of 
Luther to be a summary and just exhibition of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Word of God. I declare that I 
approve of the general principles of church-government 
adopted by the Lutheran Church in this country, and be- 
lieve them to be consistent with the Word of God. And I 
do solmenly promise not to teach anything, either directly 
or by insinuation, which shall appear to me to contradict, 
or to be in any degree more or less remote, inconsistent 
with the doctrines or principles avowed in this declara- 
tion. On the contrary, I promise, by the aid of God, to 
vindicate and inculcate these doctrines and principles, in 
opposition to the views of Atheists, Deists, Jews, Socin- 
ians, Unitarians, Arians, Universalists, Pelagians, Anti- 
nomians, and all other errorists, while I remain a profes- 
sor in this Seminary.” What is meant by “fundamental 
doctrines’”’ or what these declarations imply with refer- 
ence to other Protestant Churches,—these are questions 
that did not specifically arise at that time and if they had 
arisen they would have been regarded as unimportant. 
The great contrast was between pious evangelical Chris- 
tians and “fundamental errorists.”’ 

Schmucker was doubtless in entire accord with his 
friend, David F. Schaeffer, when in delivering the charge 
at the inauguration in 1826 Schaeffer said: “As the Lord 
has signally favoured our beloved Church—as her tenets 
are Biblical, and her veriest enemies cannot point out an 
important error in her articles of faith, no more than 
could the enemies of the truth at the Diet of Worms prove 
the books of the immortal reformer erroneous; therefore, 
the Church which entrusts you with the preparation and 
formation of her pastors demands of you (and in her be- 
half I solemnly charge you) to establish all students con- 
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fided to your care in that faith which distinguishes our 
Church from others. If any should object to such faith, 
or any part of it, or refuse to be convinced of the excel- 
lence of our discipline, they have their choice to unite with 
such of our Christian brethren whose particular views in 
matters of faith and discipline may suit them better. I 
hold it, however, as indispensable for the peace and wel- 
fare of a Church that unity of sentiment should prevail 
upon all important matters of faith and discipline among 
its pastors. Hence, I charge you to exert yourself in con- 
vincing our students that the Augsburg Confession is a 
safe directory to determine upon matters of faith, de- 
clared in the Lamb’s Book. To a difference of opinion 
upon subjects of minor importance, by which different 
denominations of Christians have been brought into ex- 
istence, we have no objection, provided the spirit of 
Christ prevails. The visible Church is rather beautified 
by such difference, as is a garden of flowers of variegated 
colours. But the different genera and species should be 
preserved, according to their peculiar nature. The right 
of private judgment, Luther contended for, and hence the 
utmost liberality towards others should ever characterize 
the pastor of the Lutheran Church.” 

Quite significant is the word “important” as it recurs 
in the first sentence and again in the third, the word “di- 
rectory”’ as applied to the Augsburg Confession, and the 
minimizing of the differences among “denominations of 
Christians.’ Schaeffer specifies the doctrine of Christ’s 
divinity and the doctrine of the atonement, and con- 
cludes: “These points are those in which believers of our 
Church chiefly delight, and though others may differ from 
us in their views, yet you will ever remember that every 
minister of the gospel in the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
must believe and teach that Jesus Christ is Jehovah, the 
true and essential God, co-equal and co-eternal with the 
Father, and that He voluntarily covenanted to come into 
this world in the form of a man to atone upon the cross 
for the sins of the world.” And Schmucker’s only. refer- 
ence to the distinctive doctrines of the Lutheran Church 
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in his inaugural address is in his conclusion where he ex- 
presses the hope that “God will raise up in our institution 
a multitude of able and faithful laborers for His vine- 
yard, who shall preach with fidelity the grand doctrines 
of the mother church of the Reformation.” 

A suggestion as to the meaning of this distinction be- 
tween “important matters of faith” and “subjects of 
minor importance,” between fundamental and non-funda- 
mental doctrines, is contained in the “Address of the Gen- 
eral Synod to the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the 
United States’? which Schmucker wrote in 1823. Speak- 
ing of the government and discipline of the Church, he 
says: “The principle which the General Synod conceives 
to be taught in Scripture, and would recommend to the 
Church at large, is this: that we should view with charity 
and treat with forbearance those who have fallen into an 
aberration of non fundamental importance either from 
the faith or the practice of the Bible and the Augsburg 
Confession; and, on the other hand, that we are bound 
‘not to eat with a fornicator, or a covetous, or an idolator, 
or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner,’ but to ‘put 
away from among us such wicked persons,’ and that ‘a 
man that is an heretick’ who denies fundamental doctrine, 
a doctrine essential to the Christian scheme, we are in like 
manner bound ‘after the first and second admonition to 
reject.’” This reveals the same general theological posi- 
tion that we have already noted: a fundamental doctrine 
is one “essential to the Christian scheme” and aberrations 
on all other matters should be treated with forbearance. 

More light on Schmucker’s views at this time may be 
gathered from a written statement made by Dr. 
Schmucker in 1828 when he gave $1,000 to establish a 
scholarship at the Seminary. In the terms of the gift be 
provided that it should revert to his heirs “if at any 
future time (which may God in mercy prevent) this insti- 
tution should become so perverted that a belief in the doc- 
trines of the eternal and proper divinity of Jesus Christ, 
in the doctrine that the atonement is general, and in its 
nature and design equally applicable and accessible to all. 
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the universality of divine aid or grace sufficient for salva- 
tion, and the real willingness of God to save all men 
should no longer be required of the professors and taught 
by them in reality.” . 

Three years after the Seminary began Dr. Schmucker 
had opportunity to carry into effect another of his private 
resolutions of 1820, the one pertaining to the Augsburg 
Confession. He was chairman of a committee in the 
General Synod to prepare a model Constitution for the 
government of district synods. Now the General Synod 
in its original constitution had made no mention of any 
Lutheran Confessional writing. This was only natural 
in view of the confessionless condition of the district 
synods. But in the report of Schmucker’s committee 
adopted by the General Synod in 1829, the candidates for 
licensure or ordination are required by the district synods 
to declare their belief “that the fundamental doctrines of 
the Word of God are taught in a manner substantially 
correct in the doctrinal articles of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion.” This statement accords precisely with all of 
Schmucker’s earlier positions. Vague and indefinite as 
it would seem to-day, it was nevertheless at that time a 
decided advance upon the preceding period and a distinct 
call to the district synods to occupy higher confessional 
ground. The General Synod and its Theological Semi- 
nary at Gettysburg and its Professor of Theology in 1830 
could with truth be regarded as conservatizing Luther- 
ans. In fact, during the first twenty years of Dr. 
Schmucker’s incumbency at Gettysburg, objections were 
raised against him in certain quarters on the ground that 
he was too Lutheran. 

But time passed and changes came. Rapid develop- 
ments within the Church brought about an entirely dif- 
ferent situation and called for a new type of leadership. 
The new period may be characterized as one of denomina- 
tional zeal and strong antitheses. The quickening evan- 
gelical impulse that visited American Christianity during 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century and was car- 
ried by men like Schmucker succeeded in overcoming the 
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dominance of rationalism. Then too the tendency to- 
wards unionism and co-operation among the American 
churches soon ran its natural course and long before the 
middle of the century bore its natural fruit in divisions 
and sub-divisions. As the common enemies in skepti- 
cism and immorality retreated, the unifying bonds among 
positive Christians were loosened. Besides, after 1830, 
there was remarkable interest in the study of Church 
history, particularly of denominational histories, and the 
result was that loyalty to one’s own church once more 
came to be regarded as a virtue. Slowly the pendulum 
swung across to dogmatism in religion and ethics. The 
human spirit became highly sensitive and combative in 
all its interests. In politics it was sectionalism and it led 
to civil war. In religion it was sectarianism and it led to 
denominational strife. Not only did denominations com- 
pete and conflict with one another, but in aimost all of 
them there were also internal disruptions on all sorts of 
theoretical and practical issues. 

This general movement in American Christianity to- 
wards denominational conservatism and the sharpening 
of ecclesiastical antitheses had its significant parallel in 
European Christianity. In the Roman Catholic Church 
under Jesuit direction events were moving towards the 
Immaculate Conception dogma of 1854, and this was the 
stepping-stone for the Papal Infallibility dogma of 1870. 
The Anglican Church had its Tractarian Movement. In 
Germany there was a revival of orthodox Lutheran zeal 
in opposition to the Prussian Union and rationalistic 
State churches. It was a time of general commotion 
throughout Christendom. Everywhere party spirit was 
aroused and divisions resulted. 

The Lutheran Church of America, in accord with the 
general trend of events, made a rapid transition from the 
general laxity and indifferentism of the early nineteenth 
century to a vigorous denominational consciousness. It 
began in the fourth or fifth decade. The new vigor im- 
parted to all American Christianity by the religious move- 
ment earlier in the century had made its impression also 
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on Lutherans. Then, too, the rising generation began to 
study anew the splendid history and the confessional 
writings of the Lutheran Church. Moreover, large num- 
bers of rigid confessionalists arrived from Germany and 
the Scandinavian lands. Most of these formed their own 
Lutheran organizations in America and with tongue and 
pen helped to point the way back to historic Lutheranism. 
A few found their way into the older synods and there 
made vigorous contribution of loyal Lutheran spirit. 
- There sprang up a large literature fairly bristling with 
Lutheran orthodoxy. Everywhere staunch advocates of 
“Old Lutheranism” arose. Conservative principles 
spread like a contagion and the rising generation of min- 
isters soon were affected. Such were the changes that 
what had been regarded from 1820 to 1845 as conserva- 
tizing Lutheranism came to be regarded not long after 
the middle of the century as indefinite, over-liberal, and 
un-Lutheran. The transition to conservative Lutheran- 
ism was so rapid as to leave certain sections of the Gen- 
eral Synod behind. The result was a sharp antithesis 
and much controversy among Lutherans of Muhlenberg 
descent and finally the disruption of the General Synod 
itself. In this antithesis the founder of the Gettysburg 
Seminary was involved and the controversy influenced 
profoundly the course of events in his life. 

Dr. Schmucker was one of those who did not yield to 
the rising tide of confessional Lutheranism. Through 
all the rapid changes in the Church he remained constant. 
This was due to the steadfastness of his inmost charac- 
ter. His convictions, as we have seen, were.settled early 
in life. Through constant expression and repeated en- 
forcement they were made a part of his very self and so 
became impervious to any change in external surround- 
ings or any shift in the trend of events. It is true that 
during the years of his training, his surroundings, as a 
matter of course and without his knowing it, exerted con- 
siderable influence on his views both in theology and in 
ethics. While his Lutheran consciousness and his zeal 
for his own Church easily predominated, yet Puritanism, 
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Methodism, Presbyterianism, and other factors in the en- 
vironment of his early youth, all made contributions to 
his intellectual and his personal make-up. But once his 
ideas were settled, they were hard to change. His fixity 
of character, his imperturbability of spirit, his native 
tendency to dignified reserve, would not permit him to be 
swept off his feet. He had early learned to reprobate the 
spirit of the times and scorned any concessions to popular 
clamor. His unflinching determination in pursuing a 
straightforward course made it out of the question for 
him to bend and go with the current and to follow what 
in the light of a century’s history we must regard as a 
logically necessary development. Such a change in his 
views he himself would have regarded as unethical. It 
was psychologically impossible for him to change his tack 
with the shifting of the winds. He preferred to sail in 
the teeth of a high breeze. Naturally, he encountered 
strong cross currents. 

As we have noted, he was concerned only about posi- 
tive evangelical Christianity. His interest centered in 
fervent piety and practical benevolence, and his chief 
talent was executive. It was not to be expected, there- 
fore, that he would take a prominent part in the confes- 
sional development. Accustomed to lead from his early 
youth he continued to be a good leader so long as he could 
maintain his leadership. By the same token he was a 
poor follower, temperamentally unable to adapt himself 
and his views to the trend of the times. Over and over 
again, in writings that belong to all parts of his long 
career, we find him expressing precisely the same views 
that we have found him expressing in the twenties. 

Such being the case, the actual course of events in the 
Church after about 1845 brought Dr. Schmucker into a 
new light. In this his Seminary was also to a certain 
extent involved. With the growth of confessional ele- 
ments in the General Synod it was felt by many that the 
doctrinal basis of that body, as implied in its model con- 
stitution for district synods, was too indefinite. What is 
meant by “fundamental doctrines of the Word of God?” 
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What is meant by “‘substantially correct?’’ What is meant 
by “the Doctrinal Articles of the Augsburg Confession?” 
Efforts were made at more precise definition. In this ef- 
fort two distinct parties were developed and violent con- 
troversy raged for many years. The one party was called 
“American Lutherans,” the other “Old Lutherans.” Dr. 
Schmucker was the chief leader of the “American Luth- 
erans.”’ 

The position of the “American Lutherans” was that 
personal piety and evangelistic methods are the chief 
things. They deprecated denominational exclusiveness 
and minimized the importance of confessional subscrip- 
tion. They stoutly maintained Schmucker’s old distinc- 
tion between the fundamental and non-fundamental doc- 
trines of the Word of God, and they were prepared to 
show in detail that on non-fundamental doctrines the 
Augsburg Confession does contain positive errors. They 
also emphasized Americanism. They were strongly re- 
pelled by the sharp polemics of the Missouri, Iowa and 
Buffalo Synods. Their contact with the anti-religious 
element among the German immigrants, particularly 
those who came in the revolutionary periods, persuaded 
them that a Lutheranism imported from Germany needed 
to be strongly modified by home-made practices and 
creeds before it could be expected to flourish in America. 
These views are precisely the views of Schmucker during 
the first ten years of his ministry, except that they are 
now not merely implicit but explicit. They are now no 
longer set in antithesis to unionism and rationalism and 
irreligion but in antithesis to symbolism and formalism 
and dead orthodoxy. Some of Schmucker’s most vigor- 
ous writings belong to this controversial period. Such 
are his “Religion of Forms and of the Spirit,” “The Lu- 
theran Manual on Scriptural Principles,” “Vindication of 
American Lutheranism,” and “The New Theology Ex- 
amined.” 

But the party of “Old Lutherans” grew steadily 
stronger. They took an aggressive attitude. The Luth- 
eran confessions were translated and circulated and 
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studied. Papers and magazines were established to feed 
the appetite for positive Lutheranism. Before 1830 the 
conservative party was clearly in a majority in the Gen- 
eral Synod. This only stirred the other party to greater 
zeal. Answering the demand for greater definiteness as 
to the doctrinal basis of the General Synod the “American 
Lutherans” tried repeatedly to prepare an abstract of the 
doctrines and practices of the Church that might prove 
acceptable and correct misrepresentations. One of these 
efforts was made at the meeting of the General Synod in 
1850. A committee was appointed with Dr. Schmucker 
as chairman to frame “a clear and concise view of the 
doctrines and practices of the American Lutheran 
Church.” The report of the committee presented a modi- 
fied or “American Lutheranism” and omitted all distinc- 
tive Lutheran teachings. The report was decisively re- 
jected by the General Synod, and it was clear that the 
General Synod no longer followed Dr. Schmucker’s lead. 
That was because the General Synod had changed. 
Meanwhile the Lutheran Church in general had con- 
tinued to move in the direction of a stricter confessional 
basis. The old Pennsylvania Ministerium had made 
rapid confessional strides in a single decade and had now 
come to “acknowledge the collective body of symbolical 
books as the historico-confessional writings of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church.” In 1853 this body, after an 
absence of thirty years from the General Synod, applied 
for readmission to that body and was received. At the 
same time several other conservative synods came in. The 
advocates of “American Lutheranism” now made their 
last stand against the changing spirit of the Church. 
They made another effort to standardize the interpreta- 
tion of the General Synod’s doctrinal basis. This was a 
document that came from Dr. Schmucker’s pen, though it 
was published and circulated anonymously. It was called 
the “Definite Synodical Platform” and appeared in 1855. 
It was a revision of the Augsburg Confession, and the 
synods were urged to adopt it as their confessional basis. 
It claimed to find a number of errors in the Augsburg 
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Confession, and these it specified as follows: the approval 
of the mass, private confession and absolution, denial of 
the divine obligation of the Sabbath, baptismal regenera- 
tion, and the real presence of Christ’s body and blood in 
the Lord’s Supper. The articles containing these “er- 
rors” were either to be modified or omitted. The “defi- 
nite platform” claimed to be in accord with the General 
Synod’s basis because it did not omit any “fundamental 
doctrine of Scripture.” 

This document was decisively rejected almost every- 
where. It was the greatest tactical blunder Dr. 
Schmucker ever made. The total effect of its appearance 
was greatly to stimulate the reaction towards the Luth- 
eran Confessions. “American Lutheranism” was thus 
definitely defeated, and after the incident of the “definite 
platform” the influence of its advocates waned rapidly. 
It was clear that the Lutheran Church could not be turned 
back to the days of 1820 or 1829. 

In the literary deposit of this controversy over the con- 
fessional changes in the Church we have the fullest and 
clearest expression of Schmucker’s theological position 
on individual doctrines. The materials are found in the 
columns of the Lutheran Observer, the pages of the Evan- 
gelical Review, special volumes, occasional discourses, 
and voluminous unpublished manuscripts. In the main 
his doctrinal teachings are those that he had set forth al- 
ready in 1834 in the first of the nine editions of his “Ele- 
ments of Popular Theology.” Only now they are more 
explicitly avowed as his own and more sharply defined. 
On the Lord’s Supper he declares that “there is no real or 
actual presence of the glorified human nature of the 
Saviour, either substantial or influential, nor anything 
mysterious or supernatural in the Eucharist.” (Popular 
Theology, fifth edition, page 303), (Lutheran Church in 
America, page 153). This view, which is really lower 
than the Zwinglian, had been held by practically all the 
theologians of America, Lutheran and Reformed, until 
nearly the middle of the century. On the doctrines of 
original sin and the freedom of the will his views were 
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distinctly Pelagianizing, and this influenced somewhat his 
positions on regeneration and sanctification. As to the 
Person of Christ he virtually abandoned the Lutheran 
doctrine of communicatio idiomatum by the superficial in- 
terpretation that “the Divinity was conceived and 
brought forth by the frail mortal, the Virgin Mary.” 
Schmucker would have denied very stoutly the presence 
of even the slightest rationalistic influence in his theology, 
but to-day it is easy to see that it was there, a lingering 
taint of the transition times in which he had been edu- 
cated. 

The new light in which Dr. Schmucker was placed by 
the swift doctrinal changes in the Church reflected some- 
what on the institution of which he was the head. While 
his colleagues in the faculty did not share his views, yet 
he continued to be the most influential professor, and the 
Seminary at Gettysburg together with its daughter insti- 
tution, the Seminary at Springfield, Ohio, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Sprecher, a pupil and brother-in-law of Dr. 
Schmucker, were known as the chief training camps for 
“American Lutherans.” Those who were concerned 
about fostering confessional Lutheranism, began to hope 
that the conservative elements at Gettysburg would over- 
shadow Dr. Schmucker and some began to speak of estab- 
lishing a new Seminary. In 1849 The Evangelical Re- 
view was established at Gettysburg as the organ of the 
conservative wing in the General Synod and in 1851 Dr. 
Krauth, Sr., a colleague of Dr. Schmucker, became its edi- 
tor. The students and alumni were divided, some adher- 
ing to the positions of Dr. Schmucker, others following 
the line of development towards higher confessional 
ground. Notable among the latter were Charles Porter- 
field Krauth and Beale M. Schmucker, both of them sons 
of the Gettysburg professors. 

The gain was constantly upon the conservative side. In 
1856 Dr. C. F. Schaeffer, by nomination of the Pennsyl- 
vania Ministerium, began his work as professor in the 
College and Seminary at Gettysburg. Dr. Schaeffer was 
a brother-in-law of Dr. Schmucker but he took advanced 
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confessional ground and his theological position on the 
points in controversy was directly antagonistic to that of 
the head professor, though personalities were carefully 
excluded from the Seminary. Then, as Dr. Schmucker 
continued to defend his positions, impeachment proceed- 
ings were begun against him in the Board of Directors. 
These proceedings were arrested by the intervention of 
the younger Krauth. But it was clear now that neither 
the Board of Directors, nor the Faculty, nor the students 
and alumni of the Seminary would any longer follow the 
lead of the worthy founder of the institution. The reali- 
zation of this brought from Dr. Schmucker his resigna- 
tion as professor when he was only sixty-five years old. 
Coincident with his resignation the General Synod suf- 
fered a very serious breach in its ranks and a rival semi- 
nary was established in Philadelphia. 

When Dr. Schmucker resigned his post at the Seminary 
he took particular pains to make clear that he had been 
faithful to his professional oath as taken in 1826 and that 
his theological position had not changed.  Vindicating 
his straightforward conduct he says in his letter of resig- 
nation: “The Constitution of the Seminary, which was 
adopted at the commencement of the Institution, has con- 
tinued to direct ali its operations till this day. All its 
provisions have been carefully attended to. Its doctrinal 
tests have been stated repeatedly before the Board by all 
the professors, and I am happy here to record the declara- 
tion that I approve of them all at present, as when I 
framed and first took them. The text book, viz., my 
Popular Theology, which grew out of my lectures on dog- 
matics during the first few years, has been retained till 
this day as the basis of my instructions, without the 
change of a single doctrine; and I record the additional 
declaration, that I this day cordially believe every doc- 
trine taught in the entire volume. These facts I state in 
justice to the Institution and, myself, and in view of the 
future history of the Institution and the Church.” In 
this statement Dr. Schmucker was not only profoundly 
sincere but also, as we have seen, altogether truthful. 
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But during the thirty-eight years of Dr. Schmucker’s 
administration at the Seminary the situation in the Lu- 
theran Church at large had changed enormously. These 
changes applied not only to the confessional position of 
the Church but even more to her size and constituency. In 
1826 there were about 40,000 members of Lutheran 
churches in America. In 1864 the number was about 
300,000. During that period the number of pastors had 
increased from about 180 to more than 1,600. The num- 
ber of synods in 1826 was seven while in 1864 there were 
27 synods in the General Synod alone. There was much 
greater divergence in language and national origins. The 
day had long passed when one seminary could meet the 
needs of the Lutheran Church in America and in 1864 
there were eight Lutheran seminaries and five Lutheran 
colleges in the land. From the nature of the case this 
meant a decline in the relative influence of the Gettysburg 
Seminary and a decline from the solitary leadership of its 
founder in the Church as a whole. 

Psychologically also, Dr. Schmucker’s changing rela- 
tion to the Church may be explained. Having assumed 
such serious responsibilities and such high positions of 
leadership while as yet barely out of his teens, and hav- 
ing crowded such a great variety of activities into his life 
without relaxation or vacations, it is comprehensible that 
he should pass his prime and cease to be flexible at a 
somewhat earlier age than most men. Moreover, with 
the swiftly changing size and temper of the Church to 
which he belonged, it was not to be expected that his sole 
leadership would remain unchallenged through the entire 
half-century of his active career. 

Dr. Schmucker’s eminence in the Lutheran Church for 
more than forty years and his many forms of service both 
within and without his own Church make him easily the 
outstanding Lutheran of our country in his generation 
and he was more widely known outside the pale of the 
Lutheran Church than any other person inside it. To 
this day he ranks with Muhlenberg and Walther and 
Krauth in the quartet of the most eminent personalities 
produced by the Lutheran Church in America. 
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THE KOCHERTHAL RECORDS OF THE WEST 
CAMP (NEW YORK) LUTHERAN CHURCH 


INTRODUCTION 
G. L. KIEFFER, LUTHERAN STATISTICIAN 


During 1925 I was called upon, in the course of my 
work as Reference Librarian of the National Lutheran 
Council, to find the names of the children of Reverend 
Joshua Kocherthal, minister to the Palatines in the Hud- 
son Valley, 1709-1719. The Reference Librarian in the 
Genealogical Room of the New York Public Library, 
among other books, handed me a copy of volumes III and 
IV of “Olde Ulster,” a local magazine published in Kings- 
ton, New York, about 1905 and 1906 by W. Brink. The 
various issues of this magazine contained translations of 
the Kocherthal Records by one, Christian Krahmer. Upon 
returning to the offices and checking up the various year- 
books of the Lutheran Church, I soon found that a Rever- 
end J. C. Krahmer had been pastor of a church at Sau- 
gerties, New York, about that time, and that there was a 
J. Christian Krahmer, Professor at Wagner College, at 
the present time. Connection with the professor proved 
that he was the translator but that he did not have a copy 
of the translation. However, he agreed that the transla- 
tion might be printed in the LUTHERAN QUARTERLY if ar- 
rangements could be made. 

This fall, after the summer’s vacation, Professor Krah- 
mer announced a surprise for me. During the summer 
he had secured the Kocherthal Record and had made a 
new, and, as he claims, a better translation of the same. 
And he had also translated the records of Berckenmeyer 
contained in the same volume. This volume also con- 
tains church entries by Daniel Falckner, Justice Falck- 
ner, Quitman, and others of a later date. 

The volume was found on top of a stack of books not 
recognized as to their true value. The loan of the book 
was secured by Professor Krahmer for a month. I re- 
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ceived it from him a day or so before going to the Rich- 
mond Convention of the United Lutheran Church. It 
was seen by a number of men at the time of the conven- 
tion and was turned over to the President of the New 
York Synod, Dr. C. W. Leitzell, and by him delivered to 
the West Camp congregation, and by them given to Dr. 
Leitzell to be put into a vault. At the present time it is 
in Albany, New York, in a vault. 

All this leads to some general questions. Where are 
the church records for the different congregations listed 
in the July 1 issue of The Lutheran as having been in ex- 
istence prior to 1800? The same list appears in a reprint 
publication called “Colonial Lutherans.”’ Do all of these 
congregations know where their church records are? 
How many of these church records have been kept and 
printed? Where are the copies to be seen? One criti- 
cism to be made of recently published synodical and other 
church histories giving histories of congregation is that 
an important item is invariably omitted, namely, a state- 
ment as to the location of church records. 

True, some have already been destroyed, very often 
through negligence and lack of care. Even this fact 
should be stated whenever the history of a congregation 
is given. These church records become more and more 
important as the history of America and especially of 
those who participated in the founding of America is 
evolved. My plea to the congregations of the Lutheran 
Church is not alone for better church records, but for the 
preservation and a more conscientious and true evalua- 
tion of all of them. 

The Kocherthal Records which follow become especi- 
ally valuable to the Palatines who settled along the Hud- 
son, and moved from there to the Schoharie Valley, and 
from there to Pennsylvania. The fact of the matter is 
that the Kocherthal Records, plus the Berckenmeyer en- 
tries, plus the Stoever Records give a fairly complete 
record of the Palatines in New York and Pennsylvania 
from 1708 to 1775 with the exception of the years 1719- 
1725. 
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PREFACE 
J. CHRISTIAN KRAHMER 
WAGNER COLLEGE, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


In the Kocherthal Records the Lutheran Church pos- 
sesses a priceless treasure. These records are the prop- 
erty of the Lutheran Church of West Camp, and were be- 
gun by Joshua Kocherthal, the first pastor of German 
Lutherans in New York State. 

Nearly half of the title page is missing. From what is 
left we can get a fairly good idea of the original content 
of this page. “A list of baptisms, first communicants, 
marriages, deaths, and contributions. In the name of 
Jesus, the head of His Church, these things were under- 
taken by Joshua Kocherthal (Josua of the valley of Con- 
cord, commonly called ‘Kocherthal,’) the first pastor of 
the German Lutheran Church of New York, after the ar- 
rival of the first colony of Germans, at the time of Gover- 
nor Lovelace, in the month of December, 1708.” 

Opposite the first page of entries, someone, not Kocher- 
thal’s handwriting, has written the words: 


“Die Zeit wird kommen, 
Wenn zum Leiden aller Frommen, 
Baeren und Woelfe werden hier regieren 
Und zum Teufel hin die Laemmer fuehren.” 


The book consists of 222 pages, 6144 x 814. The first 
66 pages are devoted to baptisms, a total of 222. The 
first of these was administered by Rev. Kocherthal on 
board the ship Globe, September 14, 1708; the last one of 
Kocherthal’s is May 14, 1719. The list of these baptisms is 
preceded by the words in Latin: “In the name of Jesus: 
(Jesu. Auspice) Record of children baptized by me, 
Joshua Kocherthal, the first pastor of the Germans in 
New York.” 

Pages 81-86 contain the names of those persons who at 
different times and places were received into membership 
with the Lutheran Church. This list is headed by the 
statement (in Latin): “Jesus the Author and Preserver 
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of His Church. (Jesus suae ecclesiae auctore et conserv- 
atore.) Record of first communicants, by whose admis- 
sion to communion with us the membership of our church 
is increased. May you, dear reader, unite with me in 
the sincere wish and prayer that all these persons will be 
and remain true and living members of the Church.” 

Each page in this section is divided into two columns. 
On the left side are found the names of those persons who 
were received from among the young people of Lutheran 
parentage, and on the right, the names of those who were 
formerly members of another denomination. 

Pages 137 to 154 contain the record of marriages per- 
formed by Rev. Joshua Kocherthal. This part of the 
records is prefaced by the statement (in Latin): “Jesus 
the heavenly bridegroom of our souls.” (Jesu caelesti 
nostrau animarum sponso.) One remarkable fact about 
these marriages is that of the total number of brides and 
grooms, 94 in all, 38 were widowers and 38 widows, and 
27 of these marriages were contracted between a widower 
and a widow. 

November 29, 1710, Johann Dietrich Wanemacher 
(Wanamaker) and Anna Kunigunda Kornmann were 
united in marriage, and November 13, 1717, the Rev. 
Johann Fridrich Haeger and Anna Catharine Rohrbach. 

On pages 177 to 179 is found a record of those who de- 
parted this life during the pastorate of Kocherthal. This 
part is prefaced by “Jesu Vivificante.” 

Pages 221-222 contain a list of articles contributed by 
pious and God-fearing people, among other things a bell, 
donated by Queen Anne and Prince George. This part of 
the records is prefaced by “Jesu Retribuente.” 

On pages 77 to 80 are found entries of baptisms per- 
formed by the Rev. W. C. Berckenmeyer; the first of 
these is dated November 25, 1725, and the last, March 11, 
1729. 

My attention was first called to these records during 
my pastorate at Saugerties about 1905. The late W. 
Brink of Kingston, N. Y., was at that time publishing 
Olde Ulster and he requested me to translate for his pub- 
lication the baptisms and marriages of the Kocherthal 
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Records. I acceded to his request and my translations 
were published in Vol. III and IV of Olde Ulster. A few 
years later some one requested me to translate the Berck- 
enmeyer entries found in the Kocherthal Records. I had 
copies of these translations, original copies, and also 
copies of Olde Ulster. Some one asked for a loan of these 
and they were never returned, neither the original nor 
the printed sections, and I let it go so long, that I could 
no longer recall the name and address of the party to 
whom I had loaned my copies. In fact, I had not thought 
much any more about the whole affair. Probably I did 
not realize what value there was attached to these records. 

A few months ago, Rev. G. L. Kieffer, statistical secre- 
tary of the U. L. C., wrote to me and asked me if I were 
the Christian Krahmer who had translated the Kocher- 
thal Records, a copy of which was in the New York Li- 
brary. A second letter from him brought the request 
that I write a short account of these records and get a 
translation in shape for publication in the LUTHERAN 
QUARTERLY. 

I have tried hard to find copies of Vol. III and IV of 
Olde Ulster, but did not succeed. Rather than go over 
to. New York and in the library copy what I had trans- 
lated before, I set to work and re-translated the baptism 
and marriages, and the W. C. Berckenmeyer entries 
(these are not to be found in the New York Library), and 
I also translated the records of First Communicants, of 
deaths, and contributions. 

The value of these records was for a long time not real- 
ized by the people of the West Camp Church. If they had 
realized what a treasure they possessed they would have 
taken better care of it. It is rumored that on one occa- 
sion, perhaps a house cleaning bee, during interims of 
pastorates, these records were consigned to the bonfire 
and were rescued in an almost miraculous way. About 
ten years ago the parsonage of the West Camp Church 
was destroyed by fire. The records were saved, but the 
pastor had his coat burned from his back in the attempt 
to rescue the book. I have promised to return the book 
to West Camp. 



































THE KOCHERTHAL RECORDS 


A TRANSLATION 
of the 
KOCHERTHAL RECORDS 
of the 
WEST CAMP LUTHERAN CHURCH 


By J. Christian Krahmer, 
Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 
October 1926. 
A. BAPTISMS, pages 11-66. 
IN THE NAME OF JESUS. 
(Jesu AUSPICE) 


Record of children who were baptized by me, Joshua Kocherthal, 
the first pastor of the Germans of New York. 


In the year 1708, on board the ship GLOBE, the following were 
baptized by me: 


Sept. 14th: Johann Hermann, child of Jacob and Anna Elizabeth 
Weber; sponsors: W. Hermannus Schuenemann, clerk on 
bord the ship, and Johann Roth, constable on bord the ship. 

Nov. 28th: Carolus, child of Andreas and Anna Catharina Volck; 
sponsor: Carolus Congreve, captain of the ship. 

‘Potak number in the year 87063. 25... 8 cdicinc cbs cw-cleje ee 


In the year 1709, I baptized at New York: (Neo-Eboraci) 


Jan. 23d: Jannicke, child of Johann Michael and Maria Schuetze; 
sponsors: Justus Falckner, Pastor of the Dutch Lutherans, 
and in the absence of Falckner, Daniel Luwetken, M.D., and 
Jannicke, the child’s aunt on the mother’s side. 

Febr. 23d: Johannes, child of Johann Jacob and Elisabetha Plettel; 
sponsors: Johannes Fischer and Anna Maria Weigand. 

In the same year in the colony on the Quasaick Kill, in the home 
of Sabertand, the following were baptized by me: 

July 17th: Samuel, child of Melchoir and Gertrauda Springstein; 

r sponsors: Peter Migrigri and his wife Letischa. 

July 17th: Joseph, child of Joseph and Helena Practer; sponsors: 
Jacob Weber and Anna Catharina Weigand. 

July 17th: Maria, child of Georg and Catharina Springstein; 
sponsors: Peter Janson and his wife Maria. 

July 19th: Margretha, child of Johann and Christina Breuen; 
sponsors: Peter Magrigri and his wife Letischa. 

July 19th: Lydia, child of Obadias and Susanna Winter; sponsors: 
Andreas Volck and his wife Anna Catharina. 

July 19th: Peter Samuel, child of Samuel and Emicke Kanikli; 

sponsors: Peter Rose and Litcken Heii. 
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July 19th: Johannes, child of Samuel and Emicke Kanikli; spon- 
sors: Johann Henrich Naehrung and Anna Maria Weigand. 

July 19th: Wilhelm, child of William and Elizabeth Arsen; spon- 
sors: Johann Fischer and his wife Maria. 


Total number in the year 1709...................... 10. 


In the year 1710 I baptized the following on board the ship MID- 
FORT: 


April 12th: Elisabetha, child of Justus Henrich and Maria Mar- 
garetha Schaefer; sponsors: Johann Leonard Lued and 
Anna Elisabetha Casselmann. 

May 12th: Anna Margaretha, child of Johann Georg and Anna 
Maria Sponheimer; sponsors: Johann Valentin Baender and 
his wife Anna Margretha. 

June Ist: Maria Elisabetha, child of Sebastian and Maria Elisa- 
betha Loescher; sponsors: Johann Mueller and his wife 
Elisabetha. 

June 1st: William, child of Johannes and Anna Apolonia Grems; 
sponsor: William Fowles, captain of the ship. 


On board the ship LEON baptized by Mr. Rohrbach: 


May 2d: Anna Margretha, child of Caspar and Anna Agatha 
Brendel; sponsor: Anna Margretha Goebel. 


In the same year Rev. Justus Falckner, Pastor of the Dutch 
Lutherans, baptized in my absence the following in this province: 
In the colony on the Quasaic Kill: 
April 17th: Johann Heinrich, child of Laurenz and Catharina 
Schweitzer; sponsors: Heinrich Rennau and his wife Jo- 


hanna. 

April 19th: Johannes, child of Jacob and Anna Elisabetha Weber; 
sponsors: Michael Weigand and his wife Anna Catharina. 

April 19th: Margretha, child of Johannes and Maria Fischer; 
sponsors: William Saderland and his wife. 

At New York: 

Febr. 28th: Louisa Abigail, born Febr. 26th, child of Joshua Koch- 
erthal, at that time pastor of the church, and his wife Si- 
bylla Charlotte; sponsors: Daniel Luetken, M.D., and Abi- 
gail Lispenaer. 


In the same year the aforesaid Pastor baptized in my absence at 
New York the following from among those who had recently ar- 
rived: 


About the middle of June: 
Johanna Elisabetha, child of Johann Jacob and Maria Elisa- 
betha Schnitt; sponsors: Johann Adolph Artopoeus, Jona- 
tha Chamboray and his wife Barbara Elisabetha. 
Johann Philipp, child of PhilippMueller (mother’s name is 
not given): sponsors: Philipp Zerb and Maria Catharina 
Blanick. 
Anna Elisabetha, child of Abraham Neus (mother’s name 
not given): sponsors: Johannes Lamed and his wife Anna 
Elisabetha. 
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Anna Elisabetha, child of Niclaus and Sabina Haas; spon- 
sors: the parents and Anna Barbara Dippel. 

Johannes, child of Johann Georg and Susanna Klug; spon- 
sors: Johann Mengis and Anna Maria Busch. 


In the same year, having returned to the province, I baptized the 
following at New York: 


July 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


llth: Alexander, child of Johannes and Anna Margretha 
Lorentz; sponsors: Alexander Rosenquest and Elisabetha 
Eswein. 

20th: Anna Maria, child of Dietrich and Anna Elalia Hof- 
mann; sponsor: Anna Maria Hofmann. 

21st: Anna Margretha, child of Christian and Anna Doro- 
thea Bauch; sponsors: Lorenz Henrich and Maria Margre- 
tha Kurtz. 

25th: Johannes, child of Benedict and Christina Wenerich; 
sponsor: Hananias Diehl. 

27th: Johann Michael, child of Johann Dietrich and Anna 
Margretha Wanenmacher; sponsor: Michael Storr. 

3d: Johannes, child of Conrad and Anna Maria Hettich; 
sponsor: Johann Wihs. 

10th: Johann Adam, child of Johann Georg and Anna Mar- 
gretha Schleicher; sponsors: Johann Peter Hagedorn, Adam 
Michael Schmid, and Maria Elisabetha Lucka. 

13th: Johann Henrich Valentin, child of Johann Philipp and 
Catharina Kreiser; sponsors: Henrich Mehs and Valentin 
Presler. 

22d: Elisabetha, child of Johann and Anna Maria Beren- 
hard; sponsor: Elisabetha Berenhard. 

24th: Maria Margretha, child of Johannes and Anna Mar- 
gretha Feeg; sponsors: Johann Jacob Risch, Anna Maria 
Feeg, and Margretha Kuntz. 

24th: Maria Sophia, child of Gerhard and Anna Maria 
Schaester; sponsors: Johann Zech, Maria Apollonia Wuest, 
and Anna Sophia Kopp. 

29th: Johann Adam, child of Johannes and Anna Magdalena 
Zech; sponsor: Johann Adam Lesch. 

20th: Eva Catharina, child of Christian and Anna Maria Ju- 
dith Castelmann; sponsors: Johann Michael Waidknecht 
and Elisabetha Mueller. 

22d: Elias, born July 22, 1704, child of William and Maria 
Thibaux, the father being a Frenchman; sponsors: the 
parents. 


22d: Job, born Febr. 7, 1706, child of William and Maria Thi- 


baux (father being a Frenchman); sponsors: the parents. 


+t. 22d: Maria, born May 13, 1710, child of William and Maria 


Thibaux (the father being a Frenchman); sponsors: the 
parents. 


*, Ist: Isaac, born Aug. 3d, child of William Weight, Sr., and 


his wife Goodith; sponsors: Abraham von Thesen and his 
wife Jacobina, and Andreas Rose. 


+, 3d: Henricus, born in the month of August, child of Salomon 


and Jannicke Schuett; sponsors: Hensic Risom, and Anna 
Risom. 


‘Hotal number inthe Wear L020 dices, 6. ainsce ce wdlaieerais bee 32. 


In the year 1711: 
March 6th: Robert, born March 4th, child of Henric and Anna 





Chisem; sponsors: Wilhelm Schott and his wife Helena. 
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March 25th: Jacob, child of Jacob and Maria Vorst; sponsors: 
Wilhelm Jorick and his wife, Henrich Lorenz, Margaretha 
Weishard, and Anna Maria Ziperlin, 


In the home of Saderland in the German colony on the Quasaic 
Kill: 


April 17th: Anna Maria, born Oct. 24, 1710, child of Andreas and 
Anna Catharina Volck; sponsors: Johannes Fischer and his 
wife. 

April 17th: Georgius, born Febr. 1st, child of Georg and Elisa- 
betha Loockstad; sponsors: Georg Weigand and Anna 
Catharina Volck. 

April 17th: William, child of Benjamin and Faemige Elswa; 
sponsor: William Clerk, and in his absence, Andreas Volck. 

April 17th: Abraham, child of Isaac and Judith Henrickson; spon- 
sors: Georg Loockstad and his wife. 

April 7th: Gertraud, 3 months old, child of Georg and Catharina 
Springstein; sponsor: David Springstein. 

April 7th: Maria, child of Johann and Elisabetha Brein; sponsors: 
Burckhard Meinhard and his wife. 

April 7th: Abraham, child of Pieter and Jannicke de Bois; spon- 
sors: Andreas Volck and his wife. 


In New York: 


Jan. 3d: Anna Maria, child of Ludwig and Catharina Bretsch; 
sponsor: the wife of Conrad Friedrich. 

Jan. 7th: Johann Michael, child of Johann and Maria Margretha 
Planck; sponsors: Michael Pfester and the widow of Con- 
rad Gerlach. 

March 28th: Christian, child of Andreas and Anna Rosina Ellig; 
sponsor: Christian Aigler. 

April 8th: Andreas, child of Christian and Maria Eva Aigler; 
sponsor: Andreas Ellig. 

May ist: Johannes, child of Michael and Anna Maria Pfester; 
sponsors: Johann Planck and Anna Kunigunda Wamen- 
macher. 


In the upper German Colonies: 


June 3d: Johann Wilhelm, child of Johann Bernhard and Justina 
Lueckhard; sponsor: Johann Wilhelm Stueckenrad. 

June 10th: Johann Niclaus, child of Wilhelm and Maria Jorg; 
— Niclaus Hess, Jacob Dings, and Margretha Wei- 
shard. 

June 10th: Anna Barbara, child of Simon and Rosina Haas; spon- 
sor: Anna Barbara Schumacher. 

June 10th: Anna Catharina, child of Johann and Gertraud Gans; 
sponsors: Georg Adam Schmid, Anna Catharina Pulfer, 
and Catharina Fulz. 

June 22d: Joseph, born June 21st, child of Franz and Barbara 
Giller; sponsors: Joseph Reichart and his wife Anna Maria. 

June 24th: Johann David, child of Mattheus and Anna Margre- 
tha Cuntz; sponsors: Johann Bernhard, Johann David I/}- 

land, and Anna Barbara Schumacher. 
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July 8th: Joseph, child of Gabriel and Susanna Hoffmann; spon- 
sors: Joseph Reichard and his wife Anna Maria. 

July 8th: Johanna Elisabetha, child Henrich and Anna Juliana 
Reuter; sponsors: Johanna Elisabetha Werner and Johann 
Hess. 

July 21st: Wiihelm, born July 19th, child of Johann Dietrich and 
Anna Castelmann; sponsor: Philipp Mueller, the sexton. 

July 22d: Philipp, born July 15th, child of Johann Henrich and 
Elisabeth Leich; sponsor: Philipp Peter Grauberger. 

July 22d: Johann Adam, born July 21st, child of Niclaus and Anna 
Magdalena Koerner; sponsors: Johann Francke and Adam 
Hertel, 

July 24th: Johann Peter, born July 23d, child of Johann Henrich 
and Maria Elisabetha Mann; sponsors: Johann Peter Mau- 
rer and the wife of Peter Wagner. 

Aug. ist: Anna Kunigunda, born July 31st, child of Michael and 
Elisabeth Story; sponsor: Anna Kunigunda, wife of Dietrich 
Wanenmacher. 

Aug. 5th: Anna Gerdraut, born August Ist, child of Johann Valen- 
tin and Elisabetha Maria Falckenburg; sponsors: Jacob 
Mauck, Gertruda Kohl, Anna Margretha Herdel. 

Aug. 8th: Appolonia, born Aug. 6th, child of Christoph and Magda- 
lena Werner; sponsor: Appolonia, wife of Hans Valentin 
Froehlich. 

Aug. 9th: Anna Catharina, born Aug. 3d, child of Peter and Maria 
Voshel; father being a Frenchman; sponsor: Anna, wife of 
Johann Wooden. 

Aug. 9th: Anna Margretha, born Aug. 7th, child of Niclaus and 
Maria Catharina Staring, the father being a brick-maker; 
sponsors: Philipp Petri, the sexton, and his wife Anna Mar- 
gretha, also Anna Elisabetha (last name not given). 

Aug. 10th: Maria Elisabetha, born Aug. 8th, child of Christian 
and Anna Gerdraut Meyrer; sponsors: Maria Christiana, 
wife of Johann Peter Oberbach, Elisabeth, wife of Peter 
Oberbach, Johann Georg Oberbach. 

Aug. 19th: Johanna Catharina, born Aug. 17th, child of Johannes 
and Anna Margretha Emmerich; sponsors: Johann Hess 
and Catharina Curvring. 

Aug. 23d: Christianus, born Aug. 20th, child of Bernhard and 
Anna Maria Listenius; sponsor: Christian Aigler. 

Aug. 26th: Johann Georg, born Aug. 23d. child of Philipp and 
Veronica Klumm; sponsors: Anna Maria Peeter and Jo- 
hann Georg Schultheiss. 

Aug. 26th: Jorg Ludwig, born Aug. 22d, child of Johann Georg and 
Anna Elisabetha Schmid; sponsors: Jorg Ludwig Koch and 
his wife Anna Maria. 

Aug. 30th: Maria Magdalena, born Aug. 28th, child of Peter and 
Elisabetha Maria Wickhaus; sponsors: Maria Stein and 
Magdalena Jung. 

Sept. 3d: Mattheus, born Aug. 22d, child of Jacob and Maria 
Elisabetha Hofmann; sponsor: Mattheus Cuntz. 

Sept. 3d: Johann Georg, born Aug. 27th, child of Johann Henrich 
and Anna Cecillia Widerwachs; sponsors: Johann Niclaus 
Wolleben, Johann Georg Zufeld, and Eva Schurtz. 

Sept. 8th: Maria Catharina, born Sept. 7th, child of Abraham and 
Catharina Lauck; sponsors: Johann Georg Stump, Maria 
Catharina, wife of Niclaus Schaefer, and Maria Catharina, 
wife of Abraham Langry. 
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Nov. 
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Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
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10th: Johann Peter, born Sept. 6th, child of Johann Peter 
and Maria Christina Oberbach; sponsors: Peter Oberbach, 
Johann Mattheus Jung, and Anna Demuth Thonius. 
14th: Johann Peter, born Sept. lith, child of Conrad and 
Eva Margretha Hostmann; sponsor: Johann Peter Glopp. 
lst: Pieter, born May 14th, child of Henrich and Wilhelmina 
(commonly called Williampe) Bois; sponsor: Pieter von 
Kleck. This child was baptized in Poughkeepsie (Pagep- 
sen). 
ist: Meinhard, born the middle of March, child of Hermann 
and Gertraud (commonly called Drincke Ohrstrohm) Rauer- 
see; sponsor: Jacobus von de Bogard. This child was bap- 
tized in Poughkeepsie. 
6th: Maria Catharina, child of Simeon and Anna Margretha 
Erhard; sponsors: Johann Niclaus Schaester and his wife 
Maria Catharina. 
6th, Anna Eva, child of Johann Michael and Anna Elisabetha 
Freymeyer:; ; sponsors: Melchoir Voltz and his wife Anna 
Eva. 


. 7th: Johannes, born October 30th, child of Henrich and Maria 


Margretha Glock; sponsor: Johannes Hayner. 


. 7th: Johann Ulrich, born Oct. 26th, child of Wilhelm and 


Anna Maria Simon; sponsors: Johann Ulrich Bernnard and 
Eijeonora Catharina, wife of David Kistler. 


. llth: Maria Catharina, born Oct. 28th, child of Henrich and 


Anna Margretha Jung; sponsors: Jacob Zimmerman, the 
wife of Jorg Matthesen, Maria, wife of Jacob Porster. 
12th: Anna Maria, born Oct. 31st, child of Johann and Anna 
Ursula Stahl; sponsors: Johann Peter Oberbach, Anna 
Maria, daughter of Wilhelm Kwester, Anna Elisabeth Muel- 
ler. 

17th: Christina Elisabetha, born Nov. 8th, child of Gerhard 
and Anna Maria Wallrath; sponsor: Christina Elisabetha 
Jaeger. 

18th: Anna Margretha, born Nov. 10th, child of Albrecht and 
Eva Schreiber; sponsors: Hans Henrich Hammer, and the 
wife of Christian Sittig. 

18th: Johanna Elisabetha Margretha, born Nov. Ist, child of 
Veltin and Anna Catharina Kuhn; sponsors: Hermann Se- 
gendorst, Anna Elisabetha Wis, Anna Margretha Schaester. 
18th: Johann Henrich, born Nov. 13th, child of Hartmann 
and Barbara Elisabetha Windecker; sponsor: Johann Hen- 
rich Bellinger. 

19th: Paul, born Nov. 12th, child of Daniel and Johanna 
Schampnor; sponsors: Paul Buvnat and Martha Bertram. 
20th: Philipp Peter, born Nov. 16th, child of Sebastian and 
Anna Elisabetha Spickermann; sponsors: Philipp Mueller, 
Johann Peter Helm, Anna Elisabetha Schaester. 

25th: Johann Adam, born Nov, 20th, child of Hans Jorg and 
Elisabetha Roemer; sponsors: Johann Adam Soeller and 
Magdalena Trambauer. 

28th: Anna Maria, born Nov. 22d, child of Johann Henrich 
and Anna Dorothea Bast; sponsors: Johannes Mueller, Anna 
Elisabetha Stahl, and Anna Juliana Maul. 

29th: Anna Eva, born Nov. 23d, child of Johann Peter and 
Anna Catharina Dippel; sponsors: Eva Catharina Manck, 
Elisabeth Jung, Gottfrid Ruehl, Johann Balthasar Kuester. 





Dec. 


Dec. 


Dee. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan, 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
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2d: Johann Dietrich, born Nov. 26th, child of Albrecht Diet- 
rich and Elisabetha Marterstock; sponsors: Dietrich Castel- 
mann and Margretha Weidknecht. 

9th: Ludwig, born Dec. 6th, child of Johann and Maria Catha- 
rina Cuntz; sponsor: Ludwig Berscht. 

18th: Jorg Wilhelm, born Dec. 5th, child of Johann Wilhelm 
and Anna Margretha Dietrich; sponsors: Jorg Wilhelm 
Kehl and Anna Maria Dorothea Demuth. 


. 21st: Juliana Elisabetha, born Dec. 17th, child of Johann 


Peter and Magdalena Lastner; sponsors: Andreas Weid- 
knecht Juliana Motsch, Elisabeth Flegler. 


. 23d: Johannes, born Dec. 20th, child of Johann Philipp and 


Anna Margretha Rueger; sponsor: Johannes Mueller. 


. 26th: Johann Adam, born Dec. 10th, child of Fridrich and 


Anna Barbara Merckel; sponsors: Johann Adam Friderich 
and his wife Regina. 


». 830th: Anna Maria, born Dec. 29th, child of Martin and Anna 


Maria Stein; sponsors: Peter Wickhaus and Anna Maria 
Mueller. 


. 3lst: Margreth, born November 9th, child of Wilhelm and 


Helena Schott; sponsors: Henrich and Margretha Chisem, 
in the place of these: Anna Catharina Butt. 


>, 3lst: Anna Maria, born Dec. 26th, child of Henrich and Anna 


Kunigunda Meyer; sponsors: Johann Schaester, Jacob Ger- 
man, Maria Sibylla Matheus, Anna Elisabetha Dachsetter. 


Total for the. YOae TU ec. oc. sis. < Qiaidae naareree eeteeieae 68. 


the year 1712: 


. lst: Maria Elisabetha, born Dec. 30th, child of Conrad and 


Anna Elisabeth Beringer; sponsor: Maria Elisabetha 
Schlitzler. 

4th:Johann Fridrich, born Jan. ist, child of Philipp Peter and 
Anna Barbara Grauberger; sponsors: Fridrich Maul and 
Johann Fuehrer. 

6th: Anna Catharina, born Dec. 31, 1711, child of Henrich and 
Anna Margretha Mohr; sponsors: Anna Sibyila Catharina 
Kehl, Philipp Mehr, Anna Elisabetha Stail. 

27th: Anna Eva, born Jan. 19th, child of Mattheus and Anna 
Veronica Schlemer; sponsors: Anna Louisa Gesteler, Anna 
Eva Mengest, Hans Veltin Falckenburger. 

27th: Johann Henrich, born (not given), child of Jost Hen- 
rich and Agnes Schaester; sponsors: Elisabeth Jung and 
Johann Reitz Backus. 

29th: Johann Bernhard, born Dec. 30th 1711, child of Jos- 
taph and Anna Maria Reichard; sponsors: Johann Bernhard 
Zipperlin and his wife Anna Maria. 

31st: Johann Henrich, born Jan. 26th, child of John Henrich 
and Anna Catharina Krantz; sponsor: Johann Henrich 
Scharrmann. (This entry is crossed out and a cross placed 
beneath the name of the child). 

31st: Maria Regina, born Jan. 24th, child of Johann Melchoir 
and Anna Magdalena Dausweber; sponsors: Johann Straub 
and his wife Maria Elisabeth, and Maria Regina F'ridrich. 


Febr. 6th: Elisabetha Ottilia, born Febr. 6th, child Johann Diet- 





rich and Anna Kunigunda Wannenmacher; sponsor: Elisa- 
betha Ottilia Storr. (A cross beneath the child’s name). 
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Febr. 10th: Johann Friderich, born Febr. 2d, child of Hieronymus 
and Anna Juliana Weller; sponsors: Johann Fridrich Hae- 
ger, Johann Mueller, and Margaretha Mertin. 

Febr. 10th: Johannes, born Febr. 5th, child of Johannes and Anna 
Elisabetha Becker; sponsors: Johann Straub and Anna 
Barbara Guntermann. 

Febr. 26th: Johannes, born Febr. 16th, child of Johann Wilhelm 
and Maria Elisabetha Catharina Brandau; sponsor: Jo- 
hannes Franck. 

March 12th: Johann Georg, born March 7th, child of Johannes and 
Anna Sibylla Eberhard; sponsors: Johann Georg Spon- 
heimer and his wife Anna Maria. 

March 23d: Maria Margretha (an illegitimate child), born March 
15th, child of Killian (commonly called Koelin) Planck, a 
young Hollander of Albany, and Juliana, widow ‘of Jacob 
Jung; sponsors: Johann Emmerich Plirs and Maria Mar- 
gretha Schaester. 

March 23d: Anna Catharina, born March 23d, child of Adam and 
Elisabetha Catharina Eckhard; sponsor: Anna Castin. 

May 19th: Peter, born Jan. 4th, child of Peter and Maria Janson; 
sponsors: Omyla Gransche and his wife Elisabetha. 

May 19th: Johannes, born March 15th, child of Andreas and 
Catharina Volck; sponsors: Johann Fischer and his wife 
Maria. 

April 13th: Jannicke, born Febr. 22d, child of Rennier von Husum 
and his wife Anna; sponsors: Volkart von Huswm and his 
wife Maria. 

May 25th: Mattheus, born May Ist, child of Johann and Jannike 
Bond; sponsors: Mattheus Guss and Rachel Bond. 

June ist: Jannike, born May 20th, child of John and Catharina 
Haas; sponsors: Andreas Baggs and Anna Persch. 

June 8th: Anna Christina, born June 2d, child of Niclaus and 
Magdalena Trombauer; sponsor: the wife of Bernhard 
Lueckhard, Justina. 

June 11th: Andreas, born April 16th, child of Peter and Cornelia 
Losting; sponsors: Wilhelm Roos and his wife Catharina. 

July 18th: Philippus Hieronymus, born July 16th, child of Jacob 
Sternberger; {mother’s name is not given); sponsors: 
Philipp Peter Grauberger, Hieronymus Klein and the wife 
of Rudolph Curring. 

July 20th: Anna Margretha, born July 8th, child of Johannes and 
Sibylla Catharina Leer; sponsors: Johann Becker, Anna 
Moargretha Gerlach, and Maria Margretha Wagner. 

July 23rd: Johann Henrich, born July 18th, child of Johann Mar- 
tin and Barbara Elisabetha Netzbacher; sponsor: Johann 
Henrich Conrad. 

July 27th: Georg Henrich, born July 26th, child of Jorg Henrich 
and Anna Catharina Stubenrauch; sponsors: Henrich 
Schramm and Anna Elisabetha Emerich. 

July 27th: Jacob, born July 24th, child of Kilian and Anna Mar- 
gretha Minkler; sponsors: Jacob Scherp and his wife. 

July 28th: Johann Philipp, born July 26th, child of Johann Philipp 

and Anna Catharina Finckel; sponsors: Johann Philipp 
Zerb and Anna Maria Schneider. 

July 28th: Jacob, born July 28th, child of Andreas and Maria 
Finck; sponsor: Jacob Kobel. 

Aug. 3d: Johann Jacob, born July 28th, child of Johann Fridrich 

and Anna Maria Bell; sponsors: Johann Michael Herder, 

Jacob Weber, and Anna Eva Thomas. 
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Aug. 3d: Anna Margretha, born Aug. Ist, child of Jorg Martin 
and Sara Catharina Dillenbach; sponsors: Jacob Loeshaar 
and Anna Margretha Bawmann. 

Aug. 3d: Maria Elisabetha, born July 26th, child of Niclaus and 
Maria Elisabetha Feller; sponsor: Maria Elisabetha Schall. 

Aug. 3d: Johann Henrich, born July 20th, child of Jacob and Anna 
Maria Kobel; sponsor: Johann Henrich Schraemmle. 

Aug. 4th: Johann Philipp, born July 31st, child of Christoph and 
Johanna Elisabetha F'1chs; sponsors: Johann Ludolph Cur- 
ring and Johann Philipp Fuchs. 

Aug. 8th: Johann Peter, born Aug. 1st, child of Conrad and Mar- 
gretha Lein; sponsors: Johann Peter Gerlach and his wife, 
and Anna Maria Lisemus. 

Aug. 10th: Anna Maria, born July 25th, child of J. Fridrich and 
Anna Ursula Maul; sponsors: Christoph Maul, Anna Bar- 
bara Grauberger and Anna Maria Neuswich. 

Aug. 10th: Johann Hermann, born Aug. 5th, child of Peter and 
Anna Lucia Gisler; sponsors: Johann Hieronymus Weller, 
Hermann Hofmann, and Anna Veronica Schlemmer. 

Aug. 10th: Johann Henrich, born July 30th, child of Johann Peter 
and Maria Catharina Spohn; sponsors: Henrich Reiter and 
his wife, and Adam Spohn. 

Aug. 9th: Johann Georg, born Aug. 8th, child of Johann Peter and 
Elisabetha Margretha Schmid; sponsors: Johann Georg 
Baender. 

Aug. 9th: John, born July 1st, child of Albert and Maria von Loon; 
sponsors: Johann Albertson and Maria von Loon. 

Aug. 9th: Anna Sibylla and Anna Regina, twins, born Aug. 9th, 
children of Jorg and Anna Catharina Zufeld; sponsors: 
Henrich Widerwachs and his wife, Henrich Lorentz and his 
wife. 

Aug. 17th: Anna Margreth, born Aug. 13th, child of Peter and 
Anna Catharina Maurer; sponsors: Henrich Mann and 
Anna Margretha Mueller. 

Sept. 4th: Maria Elisabeth, born Aug. 31st, child of Adam and 
Anna Margretha Hertel; sponsors: Elisabetha Catharina 
Backus and Maria Elisabeth. 

Oct. 5th: Johann Jost, born Sept. 29th, child of Daniel and Anna 
Maria Schumacher; sponsors: Jost Bernhard, Michael Huen- 
schick, Niclaus Bason. 

Oct. 26th: Johann Eberhard, born Sept. 4th, child of Ludwig and 
Maria Martha Leich; sponsor: Johann Eberhard Jung. 

Oct. 2d: Anna Magdalena Elisabetha, born Sept. 19th, child of 
Zacharias and Anna Elisabetha Flegler; sponsors: Magda- 
lena, wife of Niclaus Jung. 

Nov. 9th: Anna Catharina, born Nov. 7th, child of Gottfrid and 
Anna Margretha Ruehl; sponsors: Henrich Stubenrauch 
and his wife. 

Nov. 10th: Johannes, born Nov. 7th, child of Bernhard and Justina 
Lueckhard; sponsor: Johann Emmerich. 

Dec. 18th: Anna Catharina, born Dec. 16th, child of Johann 
Michel and Elisabetha Emerich; sponsors: Wilhelm Kues- 
ter and Anna Catharina Stubenrauch. 

Dec. 26th: Anna Catharina, born Dec. 14th, child of Stephan and 
Anna Elisabetha Froehlich; sponsor: Anna Catharina 

Krantz. 

Dec. 24th: Johann Peter, born Dec. 23d, child of Johann Reitz and 
Elisabetha Backus; sponsors: Peter Maurer, Peter Glopp, 
Maria Elisabetha F'ritz. 

Totak number for the year LTS .. ecco sc ceeewnens 
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In the year 1713: 


Febr. 8th: Sebastian, born Febr. 2d, child of Gabriel and Anna 
Catharina Hostmann; sponsors: Sebastian FPreber and Mag- 
dalena Eckhard. 

Febr. 21st: Andreas, born Febr. 18th, child of Dietrich and Magda- 
lena Sutz; sponsors: Anna Maria Richter and Andreas 
Richter. 

Febr. 24th: Maria Elisabetha, born Febr. 16th, child of Friedrich 
and Anna Barbara Merckel; sponsor: Maria Elisabetha 
Straub. 

Febr. 24th: Johannes, born Febr. 18th, child of Johann Henrich 
and Anna Catharina Krantz; sponsor: Johannes Straub. 

March 1st: Johannes, born Febr. 26th, child of Johann Valentin 
and Appolina Froehlich; sponsors: Johann Emerich and his 
wife Anna Margretha. 

March 4th: Niclaus, born Febr. 28th, child of Mattheus and Anna 
Brunck; sponsor: Niclaus Jung. 

March 8th: Johann Hieronymus, born March 6th, child of Johann 
Philipp and Catharina Greisler; sponsors: Hieronymus 
Klein and Johann Planck. 

March 18th: Johann Fridrich, born March 16th, child of Johann 
Conrad and Maria Maerten; sponsor: Johann Fridrich Hae- 
ger. 

April 2d: Johann Ludwig, born March 31st, child of Ludwig and 
Catharina Bretsch; sponsors: Johann Cuntz and his wife 
Maria Catharina. 

April 7th: Johanna (commonly called HANNA), born April 3d, 
child of Georg Johann and Maria Decker; sponsors: Joris 
Decker and Arianicke Decker. 

April 8th: Anna Elisabetha, born March 25th, child of Duerck and 
Anna Wenn, commonly called Rickart; sponsors: Fridrich 
Maul, Anna Juliana Reuter, and Anna Margretha Emme- 
rich. 

March Ist: Anna Elisabetha, child of Johann Henrich and Anna 
Catharina Schmid; sponsors: Adam Schmid, Catharina 
Elisabeth Schleicher, Anna Christina Theis. 

April 12th: Christina, child of Henrich and Annike Chisem; spon- 
sors: Jan Chisem and Margreth Schott. 

April 19th: Benjamin, child of Johann Michael and Maria Schuetz; 
sponsors: Johann La Gransche and his wife Eutike. 

April 19th: Anna Catharina, child of Peter and Anna Sophia 
Pfuhl; sponsors: Henrich Schmid and his wife Anna Catha- 
rina. 

May 17th: Anna Maria, child of Peter and Elisabetha .Oberbach; 
sponsors: Johann Peter Oberbach, Anna Maria Thonius, 
Anna Gertraud, wife of Peter Sehn. 

May 24th: Jannike, born May 6th, child of Arend von Schaak and 
his wife Maria; sponsors: Alberth von Loon and his wife 
Marion. 

May 31st: Jannike, born April 11th, child of Zacharias and Esther 
Hofman; sponsors: the parents and Pastor Joshua Kocher- 
thal. 

Aug. Ist: Isaac, born June 23d, child of Abraham and Clara Vor- 
stung; sponsors: Gabriel Prusie and Gerdraut Prusie. 

Aug. 2d: Anna Maria, born July 28th, child of Martin and Anna 
Barbara Netzbaecher; sponsor: Maria Catharina Wider- 

wachs. 
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Aug. 23d: Maria Justina, born Aug. 23d, child of Christian and 


Oct. 


7t 
Jan, 


Jan. 


a Maria Judith Castelmann; sponsor: Justina Lueck- 

ard. 

6th: Johann Philipp, born Sept. 7th, child of Jost Henrich and 
Agnes Schaester; sponsor: Johann Philipp Wolleben. 


. 25th: Johann Jacob, born Oct. 9th, child of Henrich and Anna 


Kunigunda Fehlinger; sponsors: Jacob Best and the wife of 
Martin Zerb. 


. lst: Johann, born Oct. 27th, child of Johann and Maria Mar- 


gretha Planck; sponsor: Johann Emmerich. 


. 29th: Johann Christian, born Nov. 22d, child of Johann Peter 


and Maria Christina Oberbach; sponsors: Christian Meyer, 
Johann Stahl, Anna Christina Thonus. 


*, 18th: Johann Peter, born Dec. 10th, child of Arnold and Anna 


Elisabeth Falck; sponsors: Johann Peter Sutz and Anna 
Maria Burckhard. 


», 20th: Maria Catharina, born Dec. 11th, child of Johann Hen- 


rich and Anna Maria Neukirch; sponsors: Fridrich Maul, 
Catharina Gerystler, Maria Margretha Klein. 


. 20th: Zacharia, born Dec. 12th, child of Simon and Rosina 


Haas sponsors: Zacharias Flegler and his wife Eve Anna 
Elisabetha. 


Otel number’ Tor the Year PlIG <5 os 6ig sv ave eeaceaste 28. 


the year 1714: 


. 3d: Hieronymus Adam, born Dec. 28th, 1713, child of Hierony- 


mus and Anna Juliana Weller; sponsors: Hieronymus 
Schreib, Adam Hertel, Gerdraut Weid. 


. 10th: Johann Christian, born Jan. 2d, child of Johann Peter 


and Anna Elisabetha Becker; sponsors: Johann Veltin 
Falckenburg; Johann Christian Dietrich, Amilia Klein. 
10th: Anna Margretha, born Jan. 8th, child of Adam and 
Anna Maria Spohn; sponsors: Georg Schmid and Anna 
Margretha Spohn. 

18th: Johann Peter, born Jan. 10th, child of Ananias and 
Elisabetha Dihl; sponsors: Johann Peter Hagendorn and 
Catharina Steiger. 


Febr. 14th: Susanna Margretha, born Febr. 9th, child of Peter and 


Anna Margretha Aigner; sponsors: Margretha Schramm, 
Susanna Kuester, Mattheus Schlemmer, Jorg Wilhelm Kaehl. 


Febr. 21st: Johann Wilhelm, born Febr. 13th, child of Christian 


and Anna Gerdraut Meyrer; sponsors: Johann Wilhelm 
Schneider, Johann Klein, Wilhelm Lerck, Anna Maria De- 
muth. 


Febr. 21st: Simon, born Febr. 16th, child of Zacharias and Anna 


Elisabetha Flegler; sponsor: Simon Haas. 


Febr. 21st: Johann Wilhelm, born. Febr. 15th, child of Johannes 


and Maria Elisabetha Straup; sponsors: Johann Wilhelm 
Brandau and Anna Margretha Herdel. 


April 4th: Anna Maria, born March 29th, child of Hieronymus and 


Anna Catharina Scheib; sponsors: Veltin Falckenburg, 
Maria Martin, Anna Margretha Herdel. 


April 14th: Anna Eva, born April 12th, child of Johann Fridrich 


and Maria Barbara Contermann; sponsor: Anna Catharina 
German. 
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April 16th: Anna Catharina, born March 26th, child of Johann 
Peter and Anna Catharina Dippel; sponsors: Joharn Lam- 
ert, Anna Veronica Manck, Maria Gerdaut Buck. ........ 

April 18th: Johann David, born April 17th, child of Joseph and 
Anna Maria Reichart; sponsors: Johann Bernhard Zipper- 
lin and his wife. 

May 6th: Catharina Elisabetha, born April 30th, child of Johann 
Niclaus and Anna Magdalena Koerner; sponsors: Catha- 
rina Elisabetha Rau and Johann Mattheus Jung. 

May 17th:Anna Elisabetha, born May 12th, child of Johann and 
Anna Elisabetha Roschmann; sponsors: Conrad Behringer 
and Anna Agatha Stahl. 

May 28th: Maria Catharina and Maria Gerdraut, born May 21st, 
children of Mattheus and Anna Veronica Schlemmer; spon- 
sors: Conrad Martin, Gerdraut Kehi, and Maria Border; 
Johann Manges, Maria Margretha Klein, and Anna Catha- 
rina Schuetz. 

June 6th: Anna Gerdraut, born June ist, child of Wilhelm and 
Anna Eva Linck; sponsors: Johann Grad, Gerdraut Schuch 
Anna Margretha Winter. 

June 7th: Anna Sabina, born June 6th, child of Niclaus and Maria 
Sabina Haas; sponsors: Johann Hermann Speickermann and 
his wife Anna Catharina. 

June 22d: Elisabetha, born June 20th, child of Johannes and Anna 
Margretha Emmerich; sponsors: Johann Hess and his wife 
Catharina. 

July 18th: Anna Elisabetha, born July 9th, child of Johann and 
Wlaburga Grad; sponsors: Balthas Stueber and Anna Elisa- 
beth Duntzbach. 

July 24th: Johann Wilhelm, born July 17th, child of Johann and 
Elisabetha Plass; sponsors: Johann Wilhelm Schneider and 
Magdalena Philipp. 

Aug. lst: Anna Maria, born July 19th, child of Johann and Maria 
Barbara Brick; sponsor: Anna Maria Winter. 

Aug. Ist: Marcus, born July 30th, child of Samuel and Elisabetha 
Lun; sponsor: Marcus Bellinger. 

Aug. lst: Dorothea, born July 27th, child of Johann Conrad and 
Anna Barbara Diestenbach; sponsors: Jorg Maurer and his 
wife Dorothea. 

Aug. 18th: Johann Wilhelm, born Aug. 13th, child of Clemens and 
Gerdraut Lehman; sponsors: Johann Wilhelm Lehman and 
Anna Maria Klein. 

Aug. 20th: Johann Fridrich, born Aug. 16th, child of Henrich and 
Anna Juliana Reuter; sponsors: Johannes Stahl and Frid- 
rich Maul. 

Sept. 5th: Sophia, born Aug. 28th, child of David and Anna Catha- 
rina Hupfer; sponsors: Gerhard Horning and his wife 
Sophia. 

Sept. 5th: Anna Catharina, born Sept. 1st, child of Peter and 
Anna Catharina Sibylla Hamm; sponsors: Niclaus Schmid 
and Anna Cathrina Rohrbauch. 

Sept. 15th: Johann Samuel, born Sept. 10th, child of Henrich and 
Anna Schneider; sponsors: Samuel Mueller and his wife 
Anna. 

Sept. 19th: Johann Wendel, born Sept. 15th, child of Jacob and 

Margretha Esswein; sponsors: Johann Wendel Pulver and 

Justina, wife of Theobald Scherer. 
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Sept. 20th: Anna Margretha and Anna Maria, twins, born Sept. 
18th, children of Kilian and Anna Margretha Muenckler; 
sponsors: Jerg Demuth and Anna Maria Dopf; Jerg Schaes- 
ter and Anna Maria Matthes. 

Sept. 26th: Joahnnes, born Sept. 21st, child of Andreas and Elisa- 
betha Richter; sponsors: Johann Fuehrer, Heinrich Mohr, 
Christina Oberbach. 

Sept. 26th: Johann Henrich, born Sept. 21st, child of Conrad and 
Anna Elisabetha Behringer; sponsors: Johannes Rosch- 
mann and his wife Anna Elisabetha. 

Oct. 7th: Anna Catharina, born Sept. 26th, child of Peter and 
Catharina Drechsler; sponsors: Jacob German and his wife 
Anna Catharina. 

Oct. 17th: Anna Catharina, born Oct. 13th, child of Johann 
Philip and Anna Catharine Greissler; sponsors: Catharina 
Elisabetha Rau, Apolonia Froehlich, Johann Philipp Heller. 

Oct. 21st: Anna Elisabetha, born Sept. 2d, child of Adam and 
Anna Eckhard; sponsor: Anna Elisabetha Lambert. 

Oct. 2ist: Anna Maria, born Sept. 18th, child of Jerg and Anna 
Catharina Zufeld; sponsors: Peter Dippel and Anna Maria 
Zipperlin. 

Oct. 21st: Anna Margretha, born May 12th, child of Johann 
Philipp and Anna Margretha Wolleben; sponsors: Veltin 
and Anna Margretha Caputzgin. 

Oct. 24th: Johann Wilhelm, born Oct. 18th, child of Johann Wil- 
helm and Anna Margretha Tales; sponsors: Johann Niclaus 
Haas, Johann Wilhelm Hambuch, Maria Catharina Segen- 
dorst. 

Oct. 31st: Ruloph, born Oct. 1st, child of Ruloph and Janike De- 
teutscher; sponsors: Gabriel Prusti and Gerdraut Prusti. 

Nov. 2d: Johann Jacob and Anna Magdalena, twins, born Oct. 
29th, children of Johann Henrich and Magdalena Brauchler; 
sponsors: Jacob German and Anna Catharina Mueller. 

Nov. 7th: Susanna Margretha, born Nov. 5th, child of Niclaus and 
Anna Margretha Bohnenstihl; sponsor: Susanna Mar- 
gretha Schneider. 

Nov. 7th: Georg Andreas, born Oct. 26th, child of Niclaus and 
Maria Barbara Michel; sponsors: Georg Thaeter, Johann 
Andreas Barthel, Elisabetha Barthel. 

Nov. 28: Johann Hieronymus and Agnes, twins, born Nov. 24th, 
children of Johann Valentin and Elisabetha Maria Falcken- 
burg; sponsors: Hieronymus Klein, Johann Wilhelm Kues- 
ter, and Catharina Schreib, Christian Dietrich, Anna Elisa- 
beth Becker, Agnes Dietrich. 

Dec. 20th: Johanna Maria Sophia, born Dec. 17th, child of Albrecht 
Dietrich and Elisabetha Marterstock; sponsors: Gottfrid 
Wulsten, Sr., and his wife, and Maria Barbara Testu. 

Dec. 26th: Anna Maria Catharina, child of Sebastian and Anna 
Elisabetha Spickmann; sponsors: Adam Spoon and his wife, 
Niclaus Ohmich and his wife, and Anna Elisabetha Lauzx. 


Total tramber: for’ thie year - ETE... <-<. eecesescieveccetante 49. 
In the year 1715: 


Jan. 2d: Johann Heinrich, born Dec. 29th, child of Veit and Maria 
Catharina Moessig; sponsor: Henrich Heydorn. 
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Jan. 2d: Philipp Henrich, born Dec. 28th, child of Philipp Wilhelm 
and Christina Moor; sponsors: Henrich Moor, Philipp Lau- 
nert and Catharina Speichermann. 

Jan. 4th: Johann Fridrich, born Jan. 1st, child of Johann Wilhelm 
and Elisabetha Brandau; sponsors: Fridrich Streit and 
Elisabetha Krantz. 

Jan. 10th: Eva Maria, born Jan. 9th, child of Adam and Anna 
Margretha Hertel; sponsors: Hieronymus Weller and Maria 
Klein. 

Jan. 10th: Anna Maria Dorothea, born Nov. 10, 1714, child of Val- 
entin and Susanna Wolleben; sponsors: Joseph Reichart 
and his wife, Carl Naeher and his wife, Dorothea Caputz. 

Febr. 22d: Johann Daniel, born Febr. 13th, child of Bernhard and 
Justina Lueckhard; sponsors: Johannes Fuehrer and Daniel 
Bestuh. 

Febr. 26th: Gerdraut, born Febr. 18th, child of Arnold and Anna 
Elisabeth Falck; sponsors: Niclaus Raw and his wife Ger- 
draut. 

Febr. 26th: Johann Henrich, born Febr. 19th, child of Johannes 
and Anna Ursula Stahl; sponsors: Fridrich Maul, Henrich 
Reuter, Anna Hartmann. 

Febr. 27th: Catharina, born Febr. 18th, child of Philipp and Gerd- 
raut Haupt; sponsors: Bernhard Noll and Bernhard Schmid. 

Febr. 27th: Johann Peter, born Febr. 25th, child of Balthasar and 
Anna Maria Amstach; sponsor: Johann Peter Schmidt. 

Febr. 6th: Johann Henrich, born Jan. 30th, child of Johann Con- 
rad and Maria Elisabeth Maerten; sponsors: Hieronymus 
Weller, Heinrich Schramm, Catharina Schaib. 

Febr. 13th: Anna Maria, born Jan. 22d, child of Johann Wilhelm 
and Anna Gerdraut Schneider; sponsors: Johann Plass, 
Anna Maria Bitzwig, Maria Catharina Bitzer. 

Febr. 13th: Maria Margretha, born Febr. 3d, child of Martin and 
Elisabeth Zerb; sponsors: Maria Margretha Barthel, Hen- 
rich Widerwachs, Maria Margretha Frehd. 

Febr. 13th: Johannes, born Jan. 17th, child of Peter and Elisa- 
betha Margretha Schmid; sponsors: Johann Roschmann and 
his wife. 

Febr. 27th: Anna Margretha, born Febr. 17th, child of Martin and 
Anna Ursula Weidmann; sponsors: Philipp Lauwnert and his 
wife. 

March 6th: Johann Mattheus, born March lst, child of Johann 
Reichart, (commonly called Reitz) and Elisabetha Catha- 
rina Backus; sponsors: Johann Mattheus Jung and Sophia 
Hornung. 

March 13th: Peter, child of Salomon and Anna Maria Schuett; 
sponsors: Johann Peter Schmid and Anna Catharina Rohr- 
bach. 

March 31st: Johann Wilhelm, born March 26th, child of Hierony- 
mus and Anna Juliana Wellev;. sponsors: Georg Wilhelm 
Kehl, Johann Henrich Tesch, (orYesch) and Anna Catha- 
dina Heil. 

April 3d: Johann Wilhelm, born Jan. 31st, child of Frantz and 
Barbara Keller; sponsors: Johann Jacob Kaputzki and his 
wife. 

April 3d: Johann Georg, born Nov. 9th, 1714, child of Johann 

Michel and Anna Maria Waegelin; sponsor: Johann Georg 

Brigel. 
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April 3d: Johann Adam, born March 22d, child of Justus Henrich 
and Agnes Schaester; sponsors: Johann Adam Fridrich and 
his wife Regina. 

April 10th: Johann Peter, born April 3d, child of Christian and 
Anna Maria Judiths Castelmann; sponsors: Johann Peter 
Burckhard and Andreas Ellich. 

April 14th: Johann Emerich, born March 28th, child of Conrad 
and Maria Salomo Schauermann; sponsors: Johann Eme- 
rich Pliest and his wife. 

April 18th: Jerg Philipp, born April 14th, child of Jerg and Anna 
Maria Schaester; sponsors: Philipp Cuntz and Georg De- 
muth. 

April 18th: Maria Catharina, born (not given), child of Michel 
and Anna Maria Brack; sponsors: Johann Roschmann and 
Maria Catharina Drum. 

April 18th: Maria Barbara, born April 13th, child of Latzarus and 
Anna Margreth Dorn; sponsors: Conrad Schmid and Maria 
Barbara Heydorn. 

April 24th: Anna Maria, born April 19th, child of Johann and 
Anna Catharina Hess; sponsor: Anna Margreth Burckhard. 

April 26th: Anna Maria, born April 22d, child of Niclaus and 
Anna Catharina Ohmich; sponsors: Jerg Thaeter and his 
wife Anna Maria. 

June 6th: Johannes, born April 15th, child of Antoni and Gerd- 
raut Kraemer; sponsor: Johann Henrich Scharmann. 

June 26th: Rennalt, born April 26th, child of Zacharias and Ester 
Hoffman; sponsors: Andreas Ellich and Benigma Sibylla 
Kocherthal. 

July 6th: Maria Elisabetha, born July 1st, child of Johann Hen- 
rich and Anna Catharina Krantz; sponsors: Johann Straup 
and his wife Maria Elisabetha. 

July 24th: Anna Elisabetha, born July 21st, child of Johannes and 
Anna Eva Menges; sponsors: Mattheus Schlemer and Anna 
Elisabetha, wife of Peter Becker. 

Aug. 14th: Anna Elisabetha, born July 30th, child of Johannes 
and Anna Bernhard; sponsors: Elisabetha Hastmann and 
Henrich Schaester. 

Sept. 9th: Catharina Elisabetha, born Sept. 2d, child of Johann 
Mattheus and Anna Veronica Jung; sponsors: Christoph 
Maul, Elisabetha Jung, Eva Catharina Manck. 

Sept. 18th: Frantz, born Sept. 4th, child of Lorentz and Regina 
Henrich; sponsors: Frantz Keller and his wife Barbara. 

Sept. 25th: Anna Margretha, born Sept. 21st, child of Clemens and 
Gertraud Lehmann; sponsors: Philipp Mueller and his wife 
Anna Margretha. 

Oct. 2d: Anna Margretha, born Sept. (day not given), child of 
Martin Netzbacher, (mother’s name not given); sponsors: 
Johann Kuhlmann and Anna Margreth Eschenreuter. 

Oct. 16th: Johann Georg, born Oct. 9th, child of Johann Peter and 
Maria Christina Oberbach; sponsors: Jerg Oberbach, Jo- 
hann Wilhelm Schneider, Anna Catharina Weid. 

Oct. 16th: Anna Catharina, born Sept. 24th, child of Philipp and 
Anna Margretha Launert; sponsors: Jerg Launert and his 
wife Anna Catharina. 

Oct. 23d: Johann, born Sept. 16th, child of Isaac and Annika 
Spoor; sponsors: Peter Thonusen and Margreth Thonusen. 

Oct. 30th: Johann, born Oct. 19th, child of Wendell and Christina 

Elisabeth Jaeger; sponsors: Johann Berurer and Johann 

Werner Schaester. 
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Oct. 30th: Anna Christina, born Oct. 24th, child of Abraham and 
Anna Catharina Lauck; sponsors: Philipp Wilhelm Moor 
and his wife. 

Nov. 10th: Christina, born Nov. 10th, child of Johann and Maria 
Margretha Planck; sponsor: Pastor Joshua Kocherthal. 

Nov. 13th: Johann Peter, born Nov. 5th, child of Christian and 
Anna Gerdraut Meyer; sponsors: Peter Bitzer, Johann 
Georg Schneider, Anna Demuth. 

Dec. 3d: Catharina Elisabeth, born Nov. 26th, child of Henrich and 
Anna Margreth Moor; sponsors: Johann Hermann Hart- 
mann, Anna Catharina Rohrbach, Anna Elisabetha Laux. 


Total for Che year LTES 2265.0 sc ccs dme eng ce ease 45. 
In the year 1716: 


Jan. Ist: Johann Wilhelm, born Dec. 30th, child of Niclaus and 
Anna Elisabeth Laux; sponsors: Johann Wilhelm Hambuch, 
Sebastian Spickermann, and the wife of Ulrich Weniger. 

Jan. 8th: Anna Benigma, born Dec. 28th, child of Johann Henrich 
and Anna Maria Neukirch; sponsors: Veltin Froehlich and 
Benigma Sibylla Kocherthal. 

Jan. 16th: Johannes, born Jan. 12th, child of Peter and Anna 
Catharina Maurer; sponsors: Reichart Backus and his wife 
Elisabetha Catharina. 


The following children, 26 in number, were baptized in Scho- 
harie: 


Jn. 21st: Christina Elisabeth, born Nov. 1, 1715, child of Hen- 
rich and Christina Sixt; sponsors: Andreas Finck, Christina 
Fux, Elisabeth Sixt. 

Jan. 21st: Johann Henrich, born Sept. 26th, child of Jacob and 
Anna Barbara Schneider; sponsors: Henrich Sixt, Johann 
Christmann, Dorothea Schumacher. 

Jan. 21st: Susanna, born Jan. Ist, child of Peter and Anna Magda- 
lena Glopp; sponsor: Susanna Schutz. 

Jan, 21st: Johann Henrich, born Dec. 4th, child of Jerg and Anna 
Thomas; sponsors: Henrich Frey and his wife. 

Jan. 21st: Anna Maria Clara, born Sept. 2d, child of Adam and 
Anna Catharina Klein; sponsors: Johann Peter Thomas, 
Jerg Herchemer, Anna Maria Baender. 

Jan. 22d: Johann Jacob, born Dec. 2d, child of Jerg and Maria 
Catharina Mattheus; sponsors: Jacob Weber, Peter Bel- 
linger, Anna Maria Ifland. 

Jan. 22d: Niclaus, born Jan. 7th, child of Henrich and Maria Ku- 
nigunda Fehling; sponsors: Niclaus Ruhl and his wife. 

Jan. 22d: Johann Georg, born Oct. 15th, child of Hartmann and 
Barbara Elisabetha Windecker; sponsors: Johann Georg 
Baender and his wife. 

Jan. 22d: Johann Henrich, born Oct. 30th, child of Henrich and 
Anna Kunigunda Meyrer; sponsors: Henrich Frey and his 
wife. 

Jan. 22d: Anna Dorothea, born Nov. 138th, child of Johann Georg 
and Anna Last; sponsors: Christian Bauch and his wife. 

Jan. 22d: Anna Maria, born Dec. 29th, child of Henrich and Anna 

Maria Zeller; sponsors: Johann Schaefer and his wife. 
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Jan. 22d: Anna Gerdraut, born Dec. 14th, child of Johann Just 
and Cordula Petri; sponsor: Anna Gerdraut Petri. 

Jan. 22d: Anna Catharina, born Jan. Ist, child of Veltin and Anna 
Catharina Cun; sponsor: the daughter of Niclaus Feller. 

Jan, 22d: Anna Catharina, born Nov. 21st, child of Johann and 
Anna Margretha Kestler; sponsors: Johann Just Schnell 
and Anna Catharina Groster. 

Jan. 22d: Anna Margretha, born Dec. 18th, child of Johann Peter 
and Anna Maria Feeg; sponsors: Johann Georg Last and 
his wife, and Anna Maria Feeg. 

Jan. 22d: Johann Georg, born Jan. 29th, child of Johann and Elisa- 
betha Moor; sponsors: Johann Georg Rued and Anna Mar- 
gretha Schaester. 

Jan. 22d: Johann Niclaus, born Jan. 19th, child of Henrich and 
Anna Catharina Spohn; sponsors: Johann Niclaus Wolle- 
ben and Anna Margretha Land. 

Jan. 24th: Johann Adam, born Dee. 28th, child of Johann Dietrich 
and Maria Catharina Laux; sponsors: Adam Starring and 
his wife. 

Jan. 24th: Johann Gottfrid, born Dec. 27th, child of Leonhard and 
Elisabetha Hemler; sponsors: Gottfrid Ruehl and his wife. 

Jan. 24th: Johann Michael, born Sept. 27th, child of Johann Lud- 
wig and Agnes Barbara Wanner; sponsors: Johann Michael 
Ittich and Maria Christina Mendes. 

Jan. 24th: Anna Elisabetha, born Jan. 16th, child of Martin and 
Catharina Stupp; sponsors: Johann Jacob Merckel and 
Elisabetha Schultheis. 

Jan. 24th: Johann Henrich and Anna Margreth, twins, born Jan. 
24th, children of Henrich and Anna Margreth Jung; spon- 
sors: Conrad Schuetz and Ottilia Weber, Jacob Weber and 
Anna Margretha Zimmerman. 

Jan. 24th: Maria Catharina, born Sept. 28th, child of Johann 
Adam and Anna Maria Starring; sponsors: Dietrich Laux 
and his wife. 

Jan. 24th: Jerg Adam, born Dec. 14th, child of Johann Martin and 
Anna Maria Seibert; sponsors: Jerg Adam Oemich, Jerg 
Landgrast and his daughter Anna Elisabetha. 

Jan. 24th: Anna Maria, born Dec. 30th, child of Johann Peter and 
Elisabetha Barbara Kniestberg; sponsor: Anna Maria Baen- 
der. 

Febr. 12th: Johannes, born Febr. 3d, child of Johann Fridrich and 
Anna Ursula Maul; sponsors: Johannes Stahl, Johann Neu- 
kirch and Juliana Reuter. 

March 4th: Rebecca, born Febr. 13th, child of Richart and Anna 
Wenn; sponsors: Arnold Falck and his wife Anna Elisa- 
beth. 

March 4th: Anna Elisabetha, born March Ist, child of Johann and 
Anna Margretha Wulfen; sponsors: Adam Spohn and his 
wife Anna Maria. 

March 29th: Maria Eva, born March 23d, child of Adam and Anna 
Maria Spoon; sponsors: Wilhelm Lehmann and his wife 
Maria. 

March 30th: Anna Elisabetha, born March 17th, child of Johann 
Niclaus and Magdalena Trombauer; sponsors: Arnold Falck 
and his wife Elisabetha. 

April 1st: Johann Fridrich, born March 29th, child of Johann 

Peter and Anna Margretha Aigner; sponsors: Valentin 

Fuehrev, Fridrich Schramm and Anna Maria Kuester. 
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April 29th: Anna Maria, an illegitimate child, born April 27th, 
1715, child of Jan, a negro from Martinique, and Maria 
Catharina, daughter of Henrich Zoller of Etzbach, district 
of Hachenburg; sponsor: Anna Maria Pfester. 

May 21st: Elisabetha Margretha, born May 7th, child of Johann 
Niclaus and Anna Barbara Michel; sponsors: Susanna Mar- 
gretha Forster, Elisabeth Traut, and Peter Hagendorn. 

May 25th: Anna Sophia, an illegitimate child, born April 18th, 
child of Dorothea, widow of Jerg Schaester; sponsors: An- 
dreas Ellich and his wife Anna Sophia. 


June 24th: Maria Elisabeth, born June 18th, child of Hieronymus 
and Anna Catharina Scheib; sponsors: Maria Klein, Elisa- 
beth Herdel and Peter Becker. 

June 24th: Johannes, born March 8th, child of Philip and Catha- 
rina Mueller; sponsors: Henrich Krantz'and his wife. 

June 25th: Johann Fridrich, born May 27th, child of Carl and Anna 
Constantia Neher; sponsors: Johann Fridrich Meyer and his 
wife Barbara. 

June 15th: Anna Elisabetha, born June 9th, child of Johann Wil- 
helm and Anna Maria Simon; sponsors: David Kistler and 
Anna Elisabeth Schmid. 

June 18th: Jacob, born June 7th, child of Jan and Cornelia Vos- 
burg; sponsors: Peter Vosburg and Gertraud Vosburg. 

July 27th: Anna, born July 20th, child of Johannes and Anna Mar- 
greth Emerich; sponsors: Johann Valentin Froelich and his 
wife Apollonia. 

July 29th: Anna Margretha, born July 23d, child of Jerg and 
Anna Catharina Zufeld; sponsors: Bernhard Noli, Anna 
Margretha Reisdorst. 

Aug. 5th: Maria Magdalena, born July 7th, child of Jerg and Anna 
Maria Taeter; sponsors: Jacob Kaputzgi and his wife Anna 
Magdalena. 

Aug. 14th: Jacob, born Aug. 12th, child of Johann Fridrich and 
Maria Barbara Contermann; sponsors: Jacob Gormann and 
his wife Anna Catharina. 

Sept. 11th: Johann Georg, born Sept. 4th, child of Hermann and 
Margretha Hummel; sponsors: Richart Orem, Johann Georg 
Schneider and Anna Maria Demuth. 

Sept. 14th: Amilia, born Sept. 4th, child of Peter and Anna Mar- 
greth Sutz; sponsors: Johann Martin Burckhard and Amelia 
Klein. 

Sept. 16th: Maria Christiana, born Sept. 11th, child of Peter and 
Elisabeth Oberbach; sponsors: Mattheus Schlemmer, the 
wife of Johann Wilhelm Schneider, Anna Christina Tonnius. 

Oct. 14th: Elisabetha, born Sept. 20th, child of Andreas Frantz 
and Sibylla Contermann; sponsor: Gerdraut Kraemer. 

Oct. 16th: Anna Juliana, born Oct. 10th, child of Peter and Anna 
Elisabeth Becker; sponsors: Anna Juliana Weller, Anna 
Eva Menges, Hieronymus Scheib. 

Nov. 18th: Johann Georg, born Nov. 9th, child of Peter and Anna 
Lucia Gistler; sponsors: Johann Menges, Georg Wilhelm 
Kehl, Anna Catharina Scheib. 

Nov. 25th: Johann Peter, born Nov. 10th, child of Bernhard and 
Justina Lueckhard; sponsors: Peter Burckhard and Amilia 
Klein. 

Dec. 2d: Anna Elisabetha, born Nov. 26th, child of Mattheus and 
Anna Veronica Schlemmer; sponsors: Elisabeth Magdalena 

Oberbach, Anna Juliana Weller, and Henrich Schram. 
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Dec. 16th: Johann Heinrich, born Dec. 9th, child of Hieronymus 
and Anna Juliana Weller; sponsors: Henrich Schram, Mat- 
theus Schlemer, Elisabeth Oberbach. 


‘EGGGr Tener LO Tet iow cs Sos oe a neo ee 56. 


In the year 1717: 


Jan. 6th: Johann Bernhard, born Jan. 3d, child of Veltin and Apol- 
lonia Froehlich; sponsors: Bernhard Lueckhard and his wife 
Justina. 

Jan. 7th: Daniel, born Dec. 23d, 1716, child of Albrecht Dietrich 
and Elisabetha Marterstock; sponsors: Daniel Destuh and 
his wife Barbara. 

Jan. 7th: Eva, born Dec. 21, 1716, child of Fridrich and Anna Bar- 
bara Merckel; sponsor: Eva Mueller. 

Febr. 10th: Anna Margretha, born Febr. 1st, child of Philipp and 
Veronica Klumm; sponsors: Philipp Mohr, Anna Catharina 
Lutt, Anna Margretha Dolest. 

Febr. 24th: Johannes, born Febr. 8th, child of Cornelius and Aliken 
Warmer; sponsors: Jan Warmer and his wife. 

April 14th: Johann Georg, born April 4th, child of Hermann and 
Maria Catharina Segendorf; sponsors: Johann Henrich 
Conrad, Johann Georg Launert, Margreth Schneider. 

April 14th: Anna Catharina, born Apr. 7th, child of Johann and 
Maria Barbara Leick; sponsors: Johann Hoener and his 
wife Anna Catharina. 

April 29th: Anna Margretha, born April 14th, child of Veltin and 
Susanna Wollenben; sponsors: Joseph Reichart and his wife, 
and Anna Margretha Caputzgi. 

April 28th: Johann Peter, born Apr. 19th, child of Adam and Anna 
Eckhard; sponsors: Johann Peter Dopf and Anna Catharina 
Dippel. 

May 19th: Johann Jacob, born May 14th, child of Johannes and 
Maria Elisabeth Straup; sponsors: Jacob Schumacher and 
his wife. 


The following children, 18 in number, were baptized in Scho- 
harie: 


June 6th: Johann, born Febr. 8th, child of Johann Georg and 
Veronica Loehn; sponsor: Johann Cast, Commissioner. 

June 6th: Johann, born Febr. 5th, child of Johann and Anna Mar- 
gretha Kestler; sponsors: Johann Mueller and Gerdraut 
Hettmann. 

June 6th: Johann Georg, born March 17th, child of Jacob and 
Anna Catharina Boeshaar; sponsors: Johann Georg Stump 
and his wife. 

June 6th: Johann Fridrich, born May 14th, child of Georg and 
Anna Elisabetha Dachstetter; sponsors: Fridrich Schaester 
and his wife. 

June 6th: Johann Adam, born May 17th, child of Theobald and 
Maria Catharina Jung; sponsors: Johann Just Laux, Jo- 
hann Adam Kopp, Catharina F'rey. 

June 6th: Gerdraut, born Apr. 16th, child of Henrich and Chris- 

tina Sixt; sponsors: Georg Seybold, Gerdraut Christmann 

and Gerdraut Hettmann. 
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June 6th: Anna Elisabeth, born April 19th, child of Joseph and 
Anna Elisabeth Savoy; sponsors: Johann Michel Meyser 
and Anna Elisabeth Sizt. 

June 6th: Ottilia Helena, born May 9th, child of Johann and Si- 
bylla Catharina Leer; sponsors: Johann Adam Wallrath, 
Magdalena Eckhard, and Ottilia Curring. 

June 6th: Conrad, born May 10th, child of Georg and Maria Catha- 
rina Mattheus; sponsors: Conrad Weisser, Conrad Schuetz, 
and Anna Maria Bell. 

June 7th: Johann Gottfrid, born April 26th, child of Johann Peter 
and Elisabetha Barbara Knirstberg; sponsors: Johann Gott- 
frid Fidler and his wife. 

June 7th: Johann Wilhelm, born May 11th, child of Bertram and 
Maria Christina Endters; sponsors: Jerg Baender, Johann 
Wilhelm Schest, and Elisabeth Fidler. 

June 7th: Anna Margretha, born March 17th, child of Georg and 
Anna Elisabeth Hauck; sponsors: Johann Kraemer and his 
wife. 

June 7th: Anna Catharina, born March 25th, child Johann and 
Anna Catharina Hess; sponsor: Anna Catharina Conrad. 

June 7th: Maria Dorothea, born March 23d, child of Ludwig and 
Anna Barbara Wanner; sponsor: Maria Dorothea Stehi. 

June 9th: Johann, born June 4th, child of Johann and Anna Maria 
Schester; sponsors: Johann Zoeller and his wife. 

June 9th: Anna Catharina, born May 25th, child of Niclaus and 
Anna Dorothea Margretha Ruehi; sponsors: Johann Zoeller 
and his wife. 

June 9th: Maria Elisabetha, born June Ist, child of Henrich and 
Anna Margretha Ohrendorf; sponsors: Martin Bardorf and 
Maria Elisabeth Walborn. 

June 10th: Maria Catharina, born June 9th, child of Johann Adam 
and Margreth Bawmann; sponsors: Johann Henrich Spohn 
and his wife. 


Jan. 31st: Anna Margreth, born Nov. 13th, 1716, child of Johann 
and Anna Margretha Keyser; sponsors: Henrich Jung and 
his wife. This child was baptized by the low-German 
(Niderteutschen) Pastor of Albany, P. v. Driesen. 


June 16th: Margreth, born May 16th, child of Wiensan and Elsgen 
Bruschi; sponsors: Peter Tonese and Margretha Kurtz. 

June 16th: Henrich, born May 22d, child of Benjamin and Ger- 
traud Rees; sponsors: Andreas Rees and Catharina Rees. 

July 7th: Johann Philipp, born June 26th, child of Adam and Anna 
Catharina Hof; sponsors: Philipp Wilhelm Moor, Johann 
Balthas Lutt and Elisabeth Hemer. 

July 7th: Agnes, born June 29th, child of Antoni and Margreth 
Schneider; sponsors: Agnes Dietrich, Maria Catharina Se- 
gendorf, and Johann Christian Dietrich. 

July 7th: Andreas Christian, born June 18th, child of Pieter Chris- 
tian of Madagascar, and his wife Elisabeth; sponsors: An- 
dreas Ellich and his wife Sophia. 

July 14th: Maria Barbara, born June 23d, child of Johann Reich- 
art and Elisabeth Catharina Backus; sponsors: Johann Vel- 
tin Schester and Maria Barbara Meyer. 

July 28th: Johann Wilhelm, born July 22d, child of Fridrich and 
Anna Maria Schramm; sponsors: Johann Balthasar Kues- 

ter and Catharina Schramm. 
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Aug. 4th: Anna Christina, born July 26th, child of Christian and 
Anna Gerdraut Meyer; sponsors: Christina Tonius, Anna 
Elisabeth Jung, and Johann Menges. 

Aug. 11th: Johann Niclaus, born July 21st, child of Johann Philipp 
and Catharina Elisabeth Feller; sponsor: Johann Niclaus 
PENS 5 isi6 5 atk did OER ae Vin EO EE OC ee 

Aug. 18th: Anna Elisabeth, born Aug. 10th, child of Michael and 
Magdalena Hoenig; sponsors: Johann Stahl and Elisabeth 
Duntzbach. 

Sept. 15th: Johann Wilhelm, born Sept. 7th, child of Andreas and 
Anna Sophia Ellich; sponsors: Johann Wilhelm Lehmann 
and his wife. 

Oct. 6th: Gottfrid Sebastian, born Oct. 4th, child of Jan and Anna 
Margreth Wultsen; sponsors: Gottfrid Sebastian Wulsten 
Benigma Sibylla Kocherthal. 

Oct. 13th: Anna Maria, born Sept. 17th, child of Carl and Anna 
Constantia Noecher; sponsors: Joseph Reichart and his 
wife Anna Maria. 

Oct. 13th: Johann Henrich, born Oct. 4th, child of Veltin and Anna 
Margretha Baender; sponsors: Johann Henrich Schaester 
and his wife Agnes. 

Nov. 17th: Anna Christina Elisabeth, born Nov. 8th, child of Jo- 
hann Wilhelm and Elisabeth Catharina Brandau; sponsors: 
Elisabetha Krantz, Anna Christina Streit, and Jan Bertsch. 

Dec. 12th: Anna Elisaketh, born Dec. 8th, child of Clemens and 
Gerdraut Lehmann; sponsors: Niclaus Schmid, Anna Mar- 
gretha Wolst. 

Dec. 15th: Eva Catharina, born Dee. 9th, child of Henrich and 
Anna Juliana Reuter; sponsors: Anna Catharina Maul, and 
Anna Eva and David Mueller. 

Dee. 22d: Johann Wilhelm, born Dec. 13th, child of Johann Hen- 
rich and Anna Catharina Krantz; sponsors: Jerg Wilhelm 
Kehl, Peter Oberbach, and Elisabeth Catharina Brandau. 


ROGaE WUE TOP REE - 5 oe tce.cs w e-olars «arnt cierae elelereeans 47. 


In the year 1718: 


Jan. 11th: Gerdraut, born Jan. 6th, child of Johann and Anna Eva 
Menges; sponsors: Peter Gistler, Anna Gerdraut Meyer, and 
Gerdraut Kehl. 

Jan 12th: Michael, born (date not given), child of Latzarus and 
Anna Margreth Dorn; sponsors: Michel Werner and his 
wife. 

Jan. 20th: Anna Kunigund, born Jan. 11th, child of Johann Jacob 
and Maria Catharina Zerb; sponsor: Anna Kunigunda 
Winter. 

Febr. 2d: Margreth, born Jan. 12th, child of Arend von Schaack 
and his wife Maria; sponsors: Peter Burckhard and Be- 
nigna Sibylla Kocherthal. 

Febr. 9th: Johannes, born Jan. 11th, child of Georg and Anna 
Maria Thaeter; sponsors: Johann Michael Waegelin, and 
his wife. 

March 2d: Maria, born Febr. 13th, child of Johann Conrad and 
Anna Ritscher; sponsors: Henrich Reuter and Ursula Maul. 

March &th: Johann Conrad, born March 4th, child of Peter and 

Amalia Burckhard; sponsors: Conrad Hanti (or Maeuti), 

Mattheus Schlemmer, and Gerdraut Kehl. 
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March 16th: Maria Elisabeth, born March 6th, child of Adam and 
Anna Maria Spohn; sponsors: Niclaus Schmid and Maria 
Elisabeth Mueller. 

March 30th: Sophia Magdalena, born March 22d, child of Chris- 
tian and Anna Maria Judith Castelmann; sponsors: An- 
dreas Ellich, and his wife Sophia, and Magdalena Sutz. 

April 18th: Eva Maria, born April 8th, child of Johann Mattheus 
and Anna Veronica Jung; sponsors: Andreas Ellich, Anna 
Maria Demuth, and Maria Christina Oberbach. 

April 27th: Johann Henrich, born March 15th, child of Ananias 
and Elisabetha Dihl; sponsors: Johann Lorentz Henrich and 
his wife Regina. 

April 27th: Johann Peter, born March 15th, child of Johann and 
Maria Barbara Dopf; sponsors: Peter Dopf andChristina 
Vhi. 


Inasmuch as some of our government officials have made inquiry 
concerning the growth and progress of the German colonists, and 
also concerning the number of children baptized, I have looked 
over these records and I am herewith giving the number of them 
by years: 

1 
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May 4th: Elisabetha Catharina, an illegitimate child, daughter of 
Dorothea Schaester, a widow; sponsors: Peter Maurer and 
Elisabeth Marterstock. 

May 7th: Jann, child of Abraham Dobus; (date of birth, name of 
mother and names of sponsors not given). 

May 11th: Dietrich, born May 10th, child of Niclaus and Magda- 
lena Trombour; sponsors: Dietrich Sutz and his wife. 

June 2d: Susanna Catharina and Maria Catharina, twins, born 
May 8th, children of Johan Peter and Elisabeth Schmid; 
sponsors: Susanna Catharina Ludwig and Maria Catharina 
Moesig. 

Aug. 10th: Catharina, (date of birth not given), child of Georg 
and Catharina Springstein; (names of sponsors not given). 

Aug. 26th: Johann Balthasar, born Aug. 26th, child of Peter and 
Anna Margreth Aignor; sponsors: Johann Balthasar Kues- 
ter and the wife of Veltin Falckenburg. 

Oct. 5th: Elisabetha, born Sept. 28th, child of Johann Christian 
and Margretha Mueller; sponsors: Bastian Lescher and 
Elisabetha Kun. 

Nov. 30th: Anna Margretha, born Nov. 20th, child of Fridrich and 
Anna Urschel Maul; sponsors: Dietrich Sutz and Anna 
Margretha Emerich. 

Dec. 14th: Johann Henrich, born Dec. 5th, child of Fridrich and 
Anna Maria Schramm; sponsors: Peter Higner, Henrich 
Voess and Christina Voess. 


Total number for the year 1718 
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In the year 1719: 


Febr. lst: Maria Barbara, born Jan. 28th, child of Balthasar and 
Anna Maria Anspach; sponsors: Henrich Schaester and 
Anna Maria Propert. 

Febr. 1st: Anna Catharina, born Jan. 25th, child of Andreas and 
Catharina Apollonia Schuertz; sponsors: Jerg Schuertz, and 
Anna Catharina, daughter of Peter Philipp. 

Febr. lst: Johann Henrich, born Jan. 26th, child of Niclaus and 
Eva Schmid; sponsors: Jacob Schaester, Henrich Schneider, 
and Susanna Schneider. 

Febr. 1st: Philipp, born Jan. 23d, child of Philipp and Anna Mar- 
gretha Launert; sponsors: Philipp Mohr and Anna Maria, 
wife of Dietrich Schneider. 

Febr. lst: Anna Maria, born Jan. 29th, child of Johann Christian 
and Anna Maria Dietrich; sponsors: Abraham Lang and 
his wife, and the wife of Fridrich Rau. 

Febr. 1st: Veronica, child of Jacob Esswein; (date of birth and 
mother’s name not given); sponsor: Anna Maria Schnei- 
der. 

Febr. 2d: Anna Margretha, born Nov. 3d, child of Georg and Anna 
Margretha Saltmann; sponsors: Johann Fridrich Zipperlin 
and Anna Margretha Backus. 

Febr. 6th: Johannes, born Jan. 22d, child of Just Henrich and 
Agnes Schaester; sponsors: Johann Reitz Backus and his 
wife. 

Febr. 7th: Lorentz, born Febr. 6th, child of Niclaus and Anna 
Catharina Oemich; sponsors: Lorentz Thaeter and the wife 
of Johann Lamert. 

Febr. 20th: Elisabetha, born Febr. 16th, child of Johann Fridrich 
and Barbara Merckel; sponsors: Johann Klein and his wife. 

March 15th: Maria Elisabetha, born March 9th, child of Johannes 
and Maria Elisabetha Straup; sponsors: Fridrich Streit, 
Elisabeth Herdel, and Catharina Kuhlman. 

March 15th: Peter, born March 8th, child of Hermann and Anna 
Margretha Humel; sponsors: Johannes Schneider and Eva 
Schuh. 

March 30th: Susanna Catharina, born Febr. 1st, child of Veit and 
Maria Catharina Moessig; sponsors: Henrich Ludwig and 
his wife. 

March 30th: Anna Elisabetha, born March 17, child of Conrad and 
Maria Apollonia Wuest; sponsors: Johann Lerick and Anna 
Elisabetha Zerb. 

March 12th: Johannes, born March 5th, child of Niclaus and Mag- 
dalena Trombour; sponsors: Johannes Emmerich and his wife 
Margretha. 

March 19th: Maria Christina, born March 17th, child of Albrecht 
Dietrich and Elisabeth Marterstock; sponsors: Wilhelm 
Brandau and his wife, and Christina Brunck. 

April 26th: Fridrich, born April 18th, child of Hieronymus and 
Anna Catharina Schaib; sponsors: John Fridrich Haeger, 
Fridrich Schram, and Christina Voess. 

May 14th: Johannes, born May 7th, child of Johannes and Mar- 
greth Emerich; sponsors: Wilhelm Lehmann and his wife. 

May 14th: Catharina, born May 10th, child of Christian and Anna 
Gerdraut Mayer; sponsors: Sibylla Catharina Kehl and 

Hieronymus Weller. 
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Bacon. New York: The Century Company, 1925, vii + 
423 pages. $3.50. 


The Gospel of John. A Handbook for Christian Leaders. By 
Benjamin W. Robinson. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1925. 275 pages. $2.25. 


The Four Gospels and the Christian Life. By Walter B. Denny. 
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The Social & Economic History of the Roman Empire. By M. 
Rostovtzeff. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1926. xxv 
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The Mystery-Religions and Christianity. A Study in the Religious 
Background of Early Christianity. By S. Angus. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. xvi + 357 pages. 


The First Age of Christianity. By Ernest F. Scott. New York: 
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The Early Church and the World. A History of the Christian At- 
titude to Pagan Society and the State down to the Time of 
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Recently there was submitted to the pastors of the Michigan 
Synod of the United Lutheran Church this question: “What do 
you consider to be the biggest single problem confronting the 
Church or Christianity to-day?” One pastor replied: “The abso- 
lute failure of Christians in general to live the Jesus-Life.” 

One may overlook the homiletically exaggerated “absolute” and 
proceed at once to ask: How many “Christians in general’? who 
are running trains or following a plow, standing at a counter or 
keeping a home, or, when for a few swift hours the pressure of 
the daily struggle for bread is relaxed, are seeking for recreation 
and entertainment—how many of these people have a clear con- 
ception of what the “Jesus-Life’”’ means for them in their own spe- 
cific situations? 

The preacher’s responsibility is obvious. Here vaugue, hortatory 
generalizations about Jesus, no matter how fervently inspiring, 
will not do. Nor can an apologetic which in all sincerity puts 
forth such things as the modern American forgery called The 
Archko Volume as “newly discovered evidence from Jewish and 
Roman sources concerning the youth and crucifixion of our Lord,” 
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accomplish more than its own ultimate defeat. A surprising 
amount of this kind of thing is floating about among people to-day, 
and is sometimes diverting attention from the real issues of reli- 
gion. In avoiding what one may regard as the bog of “unbelief” 
there is a real danger of his slipping into the slough of quackery 
and dragging with him the people who have trusted to his judg- 
ment for guidance. The only solid footing is a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypses, 
their characteristics, their purpose, and their method. The min- 
ister’s library ought, therefore, to include one or both of these vol- 
umes: The Apocryphal New Testament or Neutestamentliche 
Apokryphen. 

The foregoing is, of course, not to be interpreted to mean that 
merely because a book happens to be “apocryphal” it therefore con- I 
tains nothing of value or of historical fact; an apocryphal book 
may be, and usually is, a valuable source-book for the history of 
the particular section of Christianity which produced it. This 
very fact, however, together with the emphasis which the church 
lays on the Scriptures, only makes an understanding of the needs 
and motive forces which led to the creation of the New Testament 
the more imperative. Something at least will have been gained if 
the recent reprint of some of the Apocryphal books under the clever 
sales-title The Lost Books of the Bible—these books were never 
lost, save in the sense that people were ignorant of them—accom- 
plishes nothing more than to lead people to raise such questions as: 
Why does the New Testament contain four Gospels and not only 
yne? Or why not more than four? Why only one Apocalypse: 
why not several—or none at all? 

Whether or not people raise these questions for themselves, the 
minister should certainly have thought them through before at- 
tempting to teach, or to instruct others how to teach a lesson on 
“The Christian’s Use of the Boble.”! The Origin of the New Testa- 
ment plows up the ground and suggests further lines of study 
which the minister ought to make for a satisfactory presentation 
of this subject. For such study he is no longer dependent upon 
the more difficult and technical treatments. Only recently The 
Formation of the New Testament has appeared to take its place in 
the series comprised by The New Testament, An American Trans- 
lation, The Story of the New Testament, and The Making of the 
English New Testament. Professor Goodspeed traces the history 
of the formation of the New Testament from the time of the earli- 
est collections on down through the Middle Ages and the Refcrma- 
tion to our own day. The point of view of the book may be judged 
from two paragraphs in the author’s preface: 

“As a collection the New Testament is a social product. It grew 


The International Uniform Lessons for Jan. 16, 1927. 
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out of the needs and moods of the early churches. It is not so 
much a collection of individual books as a collection of collections. 
Groups of letters or gospels were formed here and there; these 
groups were afterwards gathered into a larger group, and this in 
turn again enlarged, in the face of steadfast conservative opposi- 
tion, into our New Testament. These group stages in the forma- 
tion of the New Testament help in the understanding of the pro- 
cess. 

“Certain places, too, made particular contributions to the pro- 
cess. At Ephesus the earliest considerable groups were formed, 
though at a time long before a New Testament was thought of. 
At Rome these groups were first combined, and at Alexandria, 
against the wishes of Rome and Antioch, the collection thus formed 
was enlarged. Church councils had very little to do with it; prac- 
tical needs and great personalities had much more.” 

A study of the history of the New Testament canon is of great 
value also in determining the nature of the records of the life of 
Jesus. If he is to make clear to people the “Jesus Way of Living,” 
the pastor needs to have a thorough grasp of two problems: (1) 
What were the facts in the life of Jesus? and (2) What did his 
followers in the decades from 30 to 150 A. D. think and do? In 
reporting what they themselves had said and done, did they always 
keep the sayings and deeds of Jesus distinct and separate from 
what had taken place after his death in the experience of the 
church? 

The second problem must be dealt with first, and the gospels 
must be viewed not only as sources for the life of Jesus, but also 
for the life and history of the church. From this point of view 
the reader sees the teachings and the example of Jesus being put 
into action. The early Christians had such a vivid sense of guid- 
ance by their risen Lord that they did not always feel it necessary 
to distinguish between what Jesus had said and done in the days 
of his earthly ministry and what they were certain that he was 
saying and doing through them, his followers, by the Spirit which 
he had poured out from heaven. Consequently each item in the 
gospel accounts must be tested by asking the question, Does this 
event or this saying fit readily into the life and times of Jesus him- 
self, or is it more likely to have been the product of the social and 
spiritual experiences of the Christians from the year thirty on- 
ward? Did Jesus, for example, claim to be the Messiah, or did his 
followers under stress of their disappointed hopes and their cer- 
tainty of his resurrection appearances apply the Old Testament 
prophecies by putting them into the mouth of him who, they were 
now convinced, was the long-expected Messianic King? The more 
real was his Risen Presence, the more readily would the demarca- 
tion between what he had said while alive in the body and what he 
was now saying through the Spirit have been blurred. 
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Naturally enough, such a thorough-going question as this is exok- 
ing sharp differences of opinion. The solution will necessarily be 
an adequate recognition and a just evaluation of both factors, 
namely, the influence of Jesus himself arid the influence of Chris- 
tian experience. At present the subjective element on the part of 
the individual critic has altogether too much to do with his conclu- 
sions, but this is all the greater reason for a careful, open-minded 
examination of this most recent phase of the study of the life of 
Jesus—the application of the socio-historical interest to the study 
of the gospels. Indeed, faithfulness to one’s duty as a catechist 
and as a preacher to young people demands no less. More than 
one spiritual shipwreck occurs just at that critical moment when 
the young man or the young woman discover that the reasons 
which have been given them for their faith are wide of the mark 
with respect to the questions actually being raised in the intel- 
lectual world. To be sure, young boys and girls cannot compre- 
hend anything like the technical discussions involved; but the faith- 
ful pastor will be looking forward to the time when these same 
young people will encounter the popularized results of these dis- 
cussions, and there is no better way for him to gain the ability to 
advise and guide in such situations than to wrestle with some of 
these more difficult technical problems for himself. 

The influence of early Christian group activities and interests 
upon the form and content of the gospel tradition is discussed in a 
number of German works in which the investigation is governed 
by the formgeschichtliche Methode. The important literature and 
the results reached by this method are stated and evaluated by 
E. Fascher in Die formgeschichtliche Methode. Any attempt to 
work out a chronology of the life of Jesus must reckon with the 
work of Karl Schmidt in Der Rohmen der Geschichte Jesu, which is 
one of the best of the formgeschichtliche works. Schmidt’s conclu- 
sion is that the gospels do not give a chronological outline of the 
life of Jesus. When the early Christians gathered for worship 
they took turns in relating stories about Jesus. As soon as one 
had finished a second would begin recounting another incident 
with the words, “and it happened.” The result was a complex of 
several accounts separated from each other by a mere “and,” 
which was retained when the narratives were written down. Such 
an outline as that of Mark could be changed even in the same 
generation which produced it. Mark himself placed little value on 
the chronological, topographical and psychological order of the 
events he narrated. We owe what data of time and place we do 
have to the accidents of tradition. Consequently when Matthew, 
and especially Luke, change Mark’s order, they are not necessarily 
destroying a chronology which is free from objections, or becloud- 
ing a historical fact. The Mark and the two-source hypothesis is, 
of course, a result of literary criticism which cannot be shaken; it 
does not, however, explain the real course of the events. 
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This method opens the whole question as to the growth of the 
oral tradition about Jesus in the period from his death to the writ- 
ing of the gospels. What additions or losses did it undergo, and 
what life-situations produced these changes? What éxperiences 
governed the selective memory of the Church? A single decade 
may be fraught with such changes, and consequently these prob- 
lems must be dealt with, not only by those who date the gospels 
late, but also by those who place them early. 

Now, purely literary criticism, whether the earlier two-source 
hypothesis, or this more recent theory which takes into account the 
group activities and interests of Christians during the preliterary 
period of early Christianity as factors in fixing the form and con- 
tent of the gospels, has its limitations: literary study must be sup- 
plemented and continued by an effort to reconstruct the life which 
lay back of and produced the New Testament. 

An important step in this direction has been taken by Streeter 
in The Four Gospels. He localizes the sources as follows: Mark 
at Rome in A. D. 60 (employed by Matthew and Luke); Q at 
Antioch in A. D. 50 (also used by Matthew and Luke); M at 
Jerusalem, A. D. 65 (a source of Matthew); and LZ at Caesarea, 
A. D. 60 (a source of Luke). In addition to these, Matthew had 
a source, probably a local oral tradition of the Church at Antioch, 
which he used for his first two chapters, and Luke also had a spe- 
cial written source for his chapters one and two. Our Matthew 
was written at Antioch in A. D. 85, and our Luke at (?) Corinth 
in A. D. 80. 

Whatever may be the final verdict on his dates and on his theory 
of a “Proto-Luke,’’ the significance of Streeter’s work will remain. 
The importance of localizing each gospel and then examining the 
social, economic, and religious history of the region to which it has 
tentatively been assigned in order to determine wha- influence the 
expericnce of the Christians living in such an envirenment had 
upon their recollection, application and elaboration of the teaching 
of Jesus may be illustrated by considering the enhancement of 
apocalyptic interest in Matthew. Just as the disasters of the 
Great War have caused many German Christians to despair of. this 
world as one in which sin and evil ever will remain, and to look for- 
ward to the resurrection of the dead and the beginning of a new 
world, so also the increased eschatological fervor represented by 
Matthew has its explanation in the times in which his gospel was 
written: In the words of Dr. Streeter (p. 523): 

“Antioch was the eastern gate of the Roman Empire, and, here 
more than elsewhere, the popular mind was constantly perturbed 


2 A document overlapping with Mark at a number of points, 
but independent of it; compiled from Q and L by Luke himself and 
later used by him in writing our Luke. 
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by rumors that Nero, at the head of the Parthian hosts, was 
marching against Rome. The belief that Nero had not really died 
but was hidden in Parthia awaiting revenge, or, as the myth de- 
veloped, that he had died but would rise again, led to the rise of 
false Neros across the Euphrates. Three of these pretenders, in 
69, in 80, and in 88, are known to history. The fact of their 
emergence is strong evidence of the persistence and widespread 
character of the belief. Nero was not unpopular with the multi- 
tude in the provinces; but the Christians, and for good reason, re- 
garded him as the incarnation of the hostility of Satan to the 
Church of God. Very soon they combined the popular Nero-redi- 
vivus myth with that conception of the Anti-Christ which they had 
derived from Jewish Apocalyptic. This fusion is already effected 
in the Apocalypse, and it is there connected with the invasions of 
the Roman Empire from the Euphrates. Antioch, which was far 
more Jewish than Asia, and which would be first to feel the brunt 
if the Euphrates line was broken, would certainly be affected by 
such fears at an earlier date.” 

Those who wish to follow this particular problem of the relation 
of definite historical situations to eschatological products will find 
Bacon’s reconstruction of the development of the Doom chapters 
of Matthew, Mark and Luke in his The Gospel of Mark of great 
interest. In the light of his discussion the reader can trace the 
application of the Danielic “Desolating abomination” crisis by 
crisis, almost decade by decade, through the first century A. D.: 
the threat of Caius to have his statue set up in the temple at 
Jerusalem in the year 40; the sudden death of Agrippa and the 
famine and civil war of the years 45-46; the vague figure of Anti- 
Christ, a personalization made by men like Paul in the year 50, 
under stress of the ever-present danger of anti-Semitic outbursts 
and complications between Christians and Jews; the fall of Jeru- 
salem in 70, and the flight of the Christians to Pella; and the fore- 
bodings of persecution in the reign of Domitian. 

The author’s discussion is concentrated about the problem of 
date, but this gives rise to a consideration of the Synoptic problem 
and the history and theology of the Apostolic age. The date 
favored is “after the beginning of the reign of Domitian” (p. 316) 
almost twenty years later than the date accepted by Streeter. 
While the foregoing volume stresses the critical problems, The 
Apostolic Message aims to apply recently developed historico- 
critical methods to an inquiry concerning the doctrine of Blood 
Atonement in order to arrive at a more exact statement of the 
meaning of the New Testament writers. Contemplation of the 
death of Christ has ever called forth the best efforts of Christian 
interpreters. Why did Jesus go to the Cross? is a question the an- 
swer to which is sometimes too readily taken for granted by his- 
torians. The reader will therefore look forward with keen inter- 
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est to Dr. Bacon’s solution of the problem, Why did Jesus at the 
close of his Galilean ministry “steadfastly set his face to go up to 
Jerusalem,” braving the menace of the Cross? The author lays 
great stress on the cleansing of the temple as “the logical capstone 
to a work of restoration of his people’s right relation to God,” and 
thinks of it as the act which brought Jesus to the Cross. In this 
sense of leadership in bringing his people back to God Jesus 
claimed to be “King of the Jews.’’ He looked with compassion on 
the leaderless multitude “as sheep without a shepherd.” Conse- 
quently “to begin a new, a larger, a more intense and a more 
dangerous ministry at Jerusalem was for him a mission ‘from 
heaven.’ And if he was to make his appeal to all Israel, there was 
no such way of prophetic symbolism as this—to restore the house 
of Jehovah to a spiritual worship, ‘to purify the palace’ of the 
Great King.” 

Equally stimulating are the discussions on “Jesus’ Doctrine of 
the Spirit”? and “The Primitive Meaning of the Sacraments”—to 
mention only two others of the twelve chapters of this constructive 
book. Throughout his book the author insists upon the personal 
element in the relation between God and man, and warns us that 
while “anthropomorphisms” and “crudities” must indeed pass, it 
will not be “until a full equivalent has been found for the perma- 
nent truths they were framed to convey.” 

The foregoing books dealing with the gospels and the life of 
Jesus are for the most part technical discussions. As such they 
are essential in that unless the pastor has mastered the probiems 
with which they deal, he is not in a position to save his young peo- 
ple from the crises which will inevitably arise if he permits them 
to face the popularization of the results of such work, ignorant of 
the fact that the field of discussion has moved far beyond the reach 
of conventional apologetics. But when he has mastered these 
problems for himself, his work is only half done; for he must then 
present to his people the results of his study in such form that the 
men and women of the twentieth century shall be inspired to more 
courageous faith and more righteous living. To picture historic- 
ally the “Jesus-Life” as it was lived in Palestine by Jesus and his 
followers in the first century A. D. is a great achievement: if skill- 
fully done it may be surcharged with suggestion, and suggestion is 
frequently the most powerful means of inducing action. Yet in 
itself the simple historical presentation is not sufficient, for it can- 
not be taken for granted that when people know how Jesus and his 
first followers acted in a given set of circumstances, they will auto- 
matically transfer these attitudes into the solution of their own 
problems. It is necessary to show people what the “Jesus-Life” 
means in each specific instance to-day. 

The treatment of The Gospel of John by Robinson is an excel- 
lent example of how to picture vividly the religious life which pro 
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duced the New Testament. The presentation is simple, the sug- 
gestion is e tive. The last paragraph of the commentary on the 
rus (p. 202) closes with this sentence: 

“We can all agree that the purpose of the story is to show that 
Jesus is the bearer to men of a life that never gives in to death, 
and in particular to show that the risen life which was formerly 
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expected as a blessing of the Messianic Age may be realized im- 
mediately in the present through the power of Jesus, even as 





Martha’s hope that he ‘will rise’ in the resurrection changed at the 
behest of Jesus from a distant hope into an immediate joy.” 
Whatever theore differences of interpretation of the passage 
itself there may be, the mode of life suggested here is practical for 
all: this earth, too, is one of God’s mansions, and the life we are 
living here ¢ 
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now is part of the life eternal. 

Another very helpful book in relating the historical to the prac- 
tical is The F'our Gospels and the Christian Life. Believing that 
if the Christian life is to grow normally there must be a constant 
increase of knowledge of the historical Christ, the writer aims to 
stimulate a life-long appreciation and study of the gospels and the 
life of Christ. The usual questions of introduction, authorship, 
date, sources, and purpose are discussed briefly in a style that is 
non-technical and a model for clearness. The author conceives of 
the historical Jesus as a personality thoroughly human, yet vitally 
different from ourselves: unique in his senses of God and absence 
of any sense of sin, in his timeless outlook and in his personal 
claims. Miracle is defined in the sense of an event transcending 
man’s contemporary comprehension of the laws of nature. To 
doubt one such story does not necessarily throw doubt upon the 
remainder of the gospels. 

The publisher’s statement of how and to whom the book is help- 
ful is justified: 

“This book is designed primarily for those who have as yet re- 
ceived little or no instruction regarding historical origins of the 
Gospels and the historical attitude toward the person of Christ,— 
for 'aymen rather than theological students. Young people of 
high-school and college age, in church schools, young people’s so- 
cieties, teacher-training classes, community and summer schools 
of religion, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. study groups in cities or 
colleges, beginning course in College Bible, mid-week meetings in 
the church, Lenten classes for young and old.” 

Quite broad also is the sphere of usefulness of the volumes by 
Rostovtzeff, Angus, Scott and Cadoux. The Social and Economic 
History of the Roman Empire is intended to meet the need for a 
single book treating of the social and economic life of the Roman 
Empire as a whole, and tracing the main lines of its evolution. 
While “we possess very good surveys of the foreign policy of the 
Roman Emperors, of the constitutional history of the Roman Em- 
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pire, of the system of administration, both civil and military, and 
of the organization of the army,” the daily activities and interests 
that went into the making of the lives of the business and the labor- 
ing classes have never been adequately presented, and the second 
and third centuries A. D. have been the most neglected periods in 
history of the Roman Empire. It is precisely here that the book 
presents its fullest treatment. Side by side with a study of the 
social history there is presented a corresponding picture of the 
general lines on which economic life developed. 

The volume is divided into two parts, the text and the notes. 
This plan adapts it to the general reader, while at the same time 
the copious notes—144 closely printed pages of them—furnish 
those who desire to study specific subjects with an abundance of 
primary and secondary source material. Full indices facilitate 
references. 

One of the most valuable features remains to be noted. There 
are sixty excellent plates, accompanied by detailed explanations. 
The reader sees Etruscan peasants plowing; he visits the beautiful 
Campanian villas and the tomb of Eurysaces, baker and contrac- 
tor, which by its form and by its inscriptions and bas-reliefs pre- 
sents a typical picture of a big business concern in which scores 
and perhaps hundreds of working men, both slave and free, were 
engaged; he visualizes the trade in slaves, with its sinister iron 
stocks but also with its ceremony of manumission; he watches the 
makers and sellers of perfumes, and the fullers and the goldsmiths 
at their work; he reads the Pompeian shop signs and looks over the 
splendid ruins of Timgad; the wine merchant and the clothing 
dealer, the banker, the cobbler, the shipbuilder, the miner, the 
blacksmith—all these he sees and many more. It is a world of 
great activity, a world of great wealth close by the side of great 
poverty; of luxury and revelry, but also of many substantial joys, 
yet withal a world of deep gloom—such, at least is the significance 
of the cup which is now in the Berlin Museum: “A human skeleton 
surrounded by a wreath, a ham, a pipe, a flute, and an amphora of 
wine. On right and left two dancing pygmies, one of them hold- 
ing a purse. To the left and right of the skeleton’s head is en- 
graved ‘Acquire and Use’.... ‘Enjoy life while you are alive’ is 
the motto. ‘The best things in the world are a full purse and 
what it can buy: meat and drink, music and dance. These are the 
real facts, the speculations of the philosophers and poets, mortal 
men like yourself, are mere opinions.’ ” 

In this world—after all not so strange to our own—Christianity 
had its beginnings. The author of the Social and Economic His- 
tory regrets that he could not at the same time trace the third 
aspect of the same development, the spiritual, intellectual, and 
artistic life of the Empire. This absorbing and all-important task 
still remains, but the path has been broken. 
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Meanwhile an excellent treatment of the spiritual aspects 
of life in the Graeco-Roman world is to be found in The 
Mystery Religions and Christianity. The historical crises of that 
world are first set forth in their bearing upon the mystery religions 
and Christianity. Then the question, What is a mystery religion? 
is answered and its three stages are described; the appeal of the 
mysteries is accounted for, and their defects and ultimate failure 
in face of the outstanding merits of Christianity and its chief 
weapons of propaganda are shown. Pastors who wish, in connec- 
tion with such passages as I Cor. 15, to give their people a vivid 
impression of the urge of the ancient world for immortality will 
find in this book the resources for a fresh and living interpreta- 
tion. 

The story of how the new religion began and developed in this 
ancient world is simply yet adequately told for the general reader 
in The First Age of Christianity, which endeavors to present in 
readable form the early Christian movement as a living whole. In 
the words of the writer, “New Testament history and literature 
and theology are so often treated as separate subjects that we are 
in danger of forgetting that they should be bound up together, and 
cannot be rightly understood except in their mutual relation. 
Without a map of the whole country little can be made of the vari- 
ous sections.” The book is divided into six parts: The historical 
background, The Gospel Record, The Life of Jesus, The Teaching 
of Jesus, The Primitive Church, and The Development of the New 
Testament Thought. 

This charmingly told story of the ever-growing influence of 
Jesus, and of the far-reaching implications of his teaching, cannot 
fail to interest the reader in further study of the reciprocal in- 
fluences operative between the early Christians and their world. 
He will wish to know what was their attitude to the state and to 
war, to the sexes and to property, to slavery, idolatry and public 
shows, and to heathen learning, philosophy and religion. What 
effect did their eschatology have upon their activities in daily life, 
and how did their life in turn modify their eschatology? A great 
mass of materials for the study, of these matters will be found in 
The Early Church and the World. It deals with the teaching 
of Jesus concerning mankind and the Kingdom of God, and the laws 
of reward and punishment; with the ethical principles of Jesus 
and their application to outsiders; with Jesus’ attitude toward the 
state; with Jesus and war, Jesus and the family and Jesus and 
property. The material drawn from the years from 30 to 313 A.D. 
is arranged chronologically in five periods: 30-70-110-180-250-313. 
The great value of this volume lies in the fact that it has assembled, 
systematized, and presented in readable form, both for the general 
reader and for the student of New Testament and of Early Church 
History, a mass of source material dealing with precisely those 
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questions on which the attention of both social and religious work- 
ers is most sharply focused to-day. 

One of the biggest problems reported in answer to the question- 
naire was: “To Christianize society instead of socializing Christi- 
anity.” The pastor who reads and studies such volumes as these 
may be disposed to ask whether this dilemma is not as unnecessary 
and impossible as it may be mischievous. 

Conversely, the man who conceives of his task as another pastor 
of the Michigan Synod expressed it: “The adequate human expres- 
sion of the Divine living Truth in its application to every phase of 
endeavor: economic, political, social, and through all—spiritual,”’ 
will find in these same books a fresh source of knowledge, inspira- 
tion, and confidence. 

R. T. STAMM 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 


Between God and Man. An Outline of Dogmatics. By Andrew 
George Voigt, Professor of Systematic Theology and Dean of 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbus, S. C. Phila- 
delphia: The United Lutheran Publication House, 1926. 257 
pages. 


This is practically the author’s “Biblical Dogmatics” under a 
new name. The new name connects itself with the method fol- 
lowed by the author. Theology is considered from the standpoint 
of fellowship with God. In this there is a close following of Lu- 
thardt’s Compend. 

Christian Theology is regarded as synonymous with Biblical 
Theology, (see Preface). That it must be in accord with it must 
be admitted; but that it is synonymous with it is a statement that 
needs some modification. The author holds to the faith of our 
fathers, though not slavishly so. He believes that God’s revela- 
tion was progressive and “developed according to the needs, condi- 
tions and receptivity of men” (p. 21), that “attempts to harmon- 
ize the six days of creation with science have no significance for 
Dogmatics” (p. 41), and that “the preparation for the Gospel 
among the Gentiles, though regarded as chiefly negative, had some 
positive elements” (p. 97). While the implications of these and sim- 
ilar statements are not elaborated, they show an openmindedness to 
some of the problems that are under discussion in our times. The 
book gives evidence on every page that the author is at home among 
the currents and cross-currents of modern theological thought; be- 
cause of its brevity, however, it could only be used as a basis for 
lectures in Systematic Theology. For this very reason, however, 
it is well adapted to the general reader. 

JOHN ABERLY 
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The Holy Spirit in the Gospels. By J. Ritchie Smith, Professor of 
Homiletics in Princeton Theological Seminary. New York: 
The Macmiilan Company, 1926. 257 pages. 


This book is of interest not so much because of any new teach- 
ings about the Holy Spirit, as because of the fact that all references 
to the Holy Spirit in the Gospels are here brought together and 
discussed. Preliminary to this study of the Gospels, the author 
discusses the teachings of the Old Testament about the Spirit but 
‘not from the point of view of modern critical scholarship but 
from the point of view of Jesus and His disciples” (p. 24). 

No less than eighty pages are devoted to the Virgin Birth. Un- 
der this subject not only are all the references to the Holy Spirit 
in the accounts of the Nativity discussed, but the name of the Son 
of God comes up for special consideration. The author’s position 
appears in the statement that “the Virgin Birth is as fully attested 
historically as the nature of the case admits, that it is in harmony 
with the whole course of the New Testament teaching, that it has 
held a place in the Church from the beginning, and that it is 
therefore to be accepted as an integral part of the Gospel record.” 

The author then treats of the Holy Spirit in the Life of Jesus 
and in the Teaching of Jesus. All the references in both the 
Synoptists and in the Gospel according to St. John are passed un- 
der review. Since the author accepts the records as they stand, 
the only proper standpoint to take, his agreement with the teach- 
ings of the Church on the Holy Spirit is to be expected. 

The study is not only instructive to the student of the Gospels 
but is also helpful in showing how securely the teachings of the 
Church on the Holy Spirit are founded on the teachings of Jesus. 

JOHN ABERLY 


Revelation in the Light of History and Experience. By Herman 
Mackensen. Boston: The Stratford Company, 1926. xv + 
208 pages. $2.00. 


Dealing with the question, Has God revealed Himself? the au- 
thor has done a good piece of work. He frankly admits that the 
question cannot be answered by an appeal to external authority, 
for the finite mind needs to have its authority authenticated, and 
the end of that chain is institutional infallibility. On the contrary, 
the question must be answered from within, from the fact and na. 
ture of religion in man. Does human nature, do the personal and 
social problems arising out of human nature, demand revelation? 
This is the author’s approach. With the test questions, Does reli- 
gion ever create an attitude towards God that causes men to func- 
tion normally as social beings? How do various religions affect 
the social problem? he presents a study of the religion of Israel, 
including Christianity, which yields him an affirmative answer. It 
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may be said that he begs the question. At least his answer is au- 

thoritative for his own mind, and that is all for which the author 

is contending. In the very last analysis faith is the gift of God. 
H. C. ALLEMAN 


The Making of the Modern Mind. By John Herman Randall, Jr. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. x + 653 pages. 


This is not a study in psychology. Not the mind itself but the 
content is the subject. Starting with the medieval times, when 
practically all people thought alike because there was but one 
guardian and one source of knowledge—the Church, the writer 
gives a history of the intellectual life of our western world to the 
present. And by present he means to-day. The work is very well 
done and moreover interestingly done. The contributions of the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, the Illumination are traced. The 
growth of the modern scientific attitude and the interest in social 
thought find their place. While naturally the inteilectual world of 
the more highly educated receives most attention, Babbitt and the 
worker are not neglected. 

Dr. Randall, being of Columbia, belongs to the new schoo! of his- 
torians, and emphasizes the economic forces in history. Possibly 
a churchman may think that religion does not play so large a part 
as might be. It is a book to be read by anyone who wants to know 
the intellectual background of to-day. 

F. H. CLuTz 


Do Fundamentalists Play Fair? By William M. Forrest. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 125 pages. $1.00. 


The writer is a preacher and Bible teacher, being at present 
Professor of Bible History and Literature at the University of 
Virginia. The book is written against the methods of ultra con- 
servatives. It has no quarrel with the conclusions of the Funda- 
mentalists, but it holds that many of them are reached by unfair 
methods. Anti-evolutionism, Usher’s chronology, verbal inspira- 
tion, and racial hatred in the name of Christ are dealt with un- 
sparingly. The book summons the Fundamentalist to a re-exami- 
nation of his arguments on these and related themes. It gives the 
same call to the Modernist who holds a naturalistic and mechanical 
view of the universe. The book is an attempt, written from the 
Modernist point of view, to reconcile religion and faith in the Bible 
with modern scientific methods and conclusions. 

EARL J. BOWMAN 
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“volution: An Investigation and a Criticism. By Theodore Graeb- 
ner. Milwaukee, Wis.: Northeastern Publishing House. 159 
pages. $0.80. 


Essays on Evolution. By Theodore Graebner. St. Louis, Mo.: 
Concordia Publishing House. 104 pages. $0.75. 


The Problem of Origins. By Leander S. Keyser. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 265 pages. $2.00. 


Three books very much alike. The first is a reprint of a book 
first issued in 1921. The second a collection of editorials written 
about the time of the Dayton trial. 

They are all written from the Fundamentalist point of view and 
are arguments against an extreme form of evolution that properly 
speaking is not scientific but is rather a popular philosophy. Both 
writers recognize that scientists do not accept the evolution they 
are attacking; Keyser continually chides them for claiming to be- 
lieve in evolution when they do not. However, many popularizers 
of science, and especially text-books of the high school grade, do 
teach a much more thoroughgoing form of evolution than is ac- 
cepted in genuinely scientific circles. As an antidote to such books 
these have their place. 

F. H. CLutz 


CHURCH HISTORY 


The Development of the Synodical Polity of the Lutheran Church 
in America to 1829. A Thesis in History Presented to the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in Partial Fulfilment of the Requirements for the De- 
gree of Ph.D. By Robert Fortenbaugh. Philadelphia: Pub- 
lished by the Author, 1926. 252 pages. $1.50. Sold by the 
Author, Gettysburg, Pa. 


In this dissertation Dr. Fortenbaugh makes his debut as a church 
historian, and it is a very creditable piece of work. It is a fair ex- 
ample of the sort of scientific work which remains to be done be- 
fore we can claim to have the history of the Lutheran Church in 
America. The author’s task was to determine and set forth the 
principle which operated in bringing into existence synodical orga- 
nization in the Lutheran Church up to and including the time of 
the formatien of a general body, or a synod of synods. Its execu- 
tion involved a careful review of the European background of the 
Lutheran Church as explanatory of the variety of tendencies in 
church polity which were imported into America with the different 
immigrations. With equally painstaking care he has reviewed the 
beginnings of Lutheran polity here, examining all the voluminous 
protocols and copies of the early attempts at organization which 
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have survived. Dr. Fortenbaugh makes this acknowledgement: 
“The Sources from which the materials for this dissertation were 
drawn are to be found mainly in the Library of the Lutheran His- 
torical Society which is in the main building of the Lutheran The- 
logical Seminary at Gettysburg ...... the most complete collec- 
tion of such materials to be found anywhere.” 

American Lutheran church polity, both congregational and 
synodical, begins with Muhlenberg’s initial work. This strongly 
reflects its European antecedents; the very name ministerium un- 
consciously reveals presbyterial antecedents. There was no pro- 
gram for lay representation in the first attempts at synodical orga- 
nization. But, while the name ministerium persisted, the constitu- 
tion of 1892, reflecting the political influences which were operative 
at the time, as in the case of the New York Ministerium, provided 
for lay participation. Similarly the movement towards a general 
body reflected the establishment of a federal government. How- 
ever, the strong aversion of the Germans to centralization kept the 
General Synod from ever becoming more than an advisory body. 
District synodical organization followed the lines of state demar- 
cation; only in Pennsylvania, where the Lutheran population be- 
came too unwieldly, was there a breaking up into smaller units. 
These synods, reflecting the states of the Union, became the legis- 
lative bodies. Dr. Fortenbaugh’s final conclusion is that to the 
spirit of eclecticism, which was a guaranteed Lutheran principle in 
matters of polity and cultus exercised in the experimental days of 
the forming nation, is largely due the democratic polity which 
characterized our church in America throughout this period. 

H. C. ALLEMAN 


Memorial History of the Pittsburgh Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church 1748-1845-1925, together with a Sketch of 
Each of the 317 Congregations Found in the Fellowship of the 
Synod in the Year of the Merger. By Ellis Beaver Burgess. 
Greenville, Pa., 1925. 814 pages. 





The merging of the two Pittsburgh Synods in 1919 is memorial- 
ized by this book. The Pittsburgh Synod of to-day is the second 
largest in the United Lutheran Church in America. In many re- 
spects it has had a unique history. Organized in 1845, divided in 
1867 into General Synod and General Council bodies, and reunited 
in 1919 as a Synod of the United Lutheran Church, its history is a 
faithful reflection of the history of the Lutheran Church in general 
during that period. 

The volume was written by Dr. E. B. Burgess, the full-time 
president of the Synod. It is in reality a revision and enlarge- 
ment of Dr. Burgess’ book of 1904 on “The History of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod of the General Synod.” When the merger was ac- 
complished in 1919, Dr. Burgess was officially requested to rewrite 
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his book enlarging its scope so as to include the operations and 
congregations of the Pittsburgh Synod of the General Council. It 
was a prodigious task, for in addition to the Synods there were 317 
congregations whose histories needed to be traced, many of them 
most difficult of access. The result is a compact volume of over 
800 pages, embodying a vast mass of historical information, much 
of which this timely enterprise has rescued from deep obscurity, 
and much of which would soon have been beyond the reach of any 
investigator. 

One-fourth of the book is devoted to a general narrative of 
almost a century of Lutheranism in western Pennsylvania before 
1845, the organization of the original Synod, the rupture, the sepa- 
rate streams, and the reunion. This narrative runs quite parallel 
to the early chapters of the volume published in 1904. But the 
variations are interesting and significant, particularly in the chap- 
ter on “The Rupture, 1867.” In his volume of 1904 the author 
tried faithfully to suppress the bitter personalities relating to the 
controversy between General Synod and General Council, but his 
book would not have been faithful to the spirit of the body he then 
represented if it had not shown at least some of the intensity of 
the intersynodical struggle. As Dr. D. M. Kemerer says in his 
happy introduction to this present volume, the book of 1904 “was 
written in the interest of the General Synod and stated the facts 
according to the General Synod viewpoint” and therefore was 
sharply criticised by other than General Synod Lutherans as parti- 
san. But twenty years later the viewpoint of the author has 
changed, like that of the Church in general. He now has the 
esteem and co-operation of all the pastors on his territory. A 
multitude of new sources are opened to him, and the new narrative 
shows the effects. It is written from the viewpoint of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

Two things have characterized the spirit of the Pittsburgh 
Synod throughout its history. One is its missionary interest. 
This was chiefly due to the intense missionary zeal of William A. 
Passavant, who was one of the founders of the Synod, and who is 
styled “the missionary genius of the Synod.” The other dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is its eleemosynary interest. No other 
Synod of the United Lutheran Church approaches the Pittsburgh 
Synod in the number and size of the institutions of mercy that 
trace their origin to it. It has been styled “the Synod of institu- 
tions,” and the historian says, “They were conceived and born in 
the heart of William A. Passavant.” Through Dr. Passavant the 
influence of the Pittsburgh Synod has gone far beyond its own. 
bounds and even beyond the bounds of the United Lutheran Church, 
in the organizing of new Synods, in the establishing of educational 
and mercifu! institutions, and in the introduction of the Protestant 
order of deaconesses into American Christianity. 
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The story of the merging process is also an interesting one to 
the general reader. Peculiar difficulties had to be met. But with 
the exercise of fraternal spirit and statesmanlike method, all re- 
adjustments were made, and to-day the Pittsburgh Synod is one of 
the most forceful factors in the entire Lutheran Church. 

The main part of the book is devoted to the history of the indi- 
vidual congregations and has chiefly local interest. Here is where 
the chief labors of the author were applied. One by one of the 
thirteen counties embraced in the territory of the Synod are tra- 
versed, and after a brief introduction the congregations in each 
county are detailed in their history. It is a huge task ably ac- 
complished, and for all future generations the student of Lutheran 
Church history in America will be grateful to Dr. Burgess for his 
splendid contribution. 

ABDEL Ross WENTZ 


Crusaders of the Twentieth Century. A Lutheran Story in the 
Empire State. By Samuel Trexler. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1926. 144 pages. 


Here is a synodical history on a new plan. Dr. Trexler is the 
full-time president of the Lutheran Synod of New York and New 
England. The life of the Synod is the measure of his ministerial 
career, and as his own eventful ministry has been deeply inter- 
woven with the history of the Synod, he is able to outline the his- 
tory of the Synod against the background of his autobiography. 

It is an interesting narrative presented in a charming style. The 
twenty-five years of the life of the Synod constitute a crusade for 
the planting of the Cross at points hitherto not reached. There 
is no parading of statistics but simply a human-interest record of 
personal service, an ecclesiastical romance that touches the imagi- 
nation by showing the splendid accomplishments -of modern cru- 
saders. It is well calculated to rouse the enthusiasm of the young 
servant of Christ, in whatever capacity. 

Between the lines one reads much sound philosophy concerning 
church work. The chapter on “The Modern Pastor’s Equipment” 
holds a timely message for all churchmen. But the chief fascina- 
tion of the little book comes from the author’s stirring narrative 
of the varied experiences in his own ministry, founding a church 
in Brooklyn amid most discouraging circumstances, serving a 
“peripatetic ministry” as pastor to students in the universities of 
the East, having charge of a large and growing congregation in 
Buffalo, the “city of homes,” caring for soldiers as a chaplain in 
France, and discharging the responsibilities of a bishop with the 
title of synodical president. 

The book is a refreshing story of church work, the birth of new 
congregations, the building of new churches, and the varied activi- 
ties of pastor and synod. It should constitute a clarion call for 
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new enlistments among the Lutheran Crusaders of the Twentieth 
Century. 
ABDEL Ross WENTZ 


Our Church Abroad. The Foreign Missions of the Lutheran 
Church in America. By various writers. Edited by George 
Drach. Philadelphia: The United Lutheran Publican House, 
1926. 277 pages. 


The interest of this book lies in its presentation of the work of 
American Foreign Missions as a whole. That all the Lutheran 
Bodies in America could join in its production is another illustra- 
tion that co-operation is most easily effected in Foreign Mission 
operations. Then, too, the book gives many facts about the Mis- 
sions which can be obtained only through scattered reports. It 
fills a real need both for our own people and for others who would 
know what the Lutheran Church is doing. 

Having said this much it may seem ungracious to point out some- 
thing regrettable. Such statements as that Telugu is “practically 
destitute of words which can be used to express the spiritual con- 
ceptions and moral standards of the Christian Religion” (p. 51); 
that “so numerous are the images worshipped that their number is 
said to exceed that of the population” (p. 51); “that practices no 
less repulsive (that of burning of widows), performed by the 
priests in public, and by fakirs for gain, are everywhere in evi- 
dence” are not only statements that are not true to fact, but are 
also the kind which give a certain kind of Missionary Literature a 
reputation for misrepresenting India. Fortunately the book does 
not dwell much on the condition of the peoples in the fields, and so 
these misstatements are limited. 

Valuable Statistics, a Directory of Missionaries and a list of 
books and pamphlets on the mission fields are included in the book 
and add to its value. 

JOHN ABERLY 


Problems of Faith and Worship. A Record of the Church Con- 
gress in the United States on Its Fifty-first Anniversary 1925. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 313 pages. 


The Church Congress in the U. S. is an organization of the 
Episcopal Church which represents all schools of thought within it. 
This book contains the addresses and subsequent discussions of the 
sessions of the Congress held in St. Louis in the spring of 1925. 

The book is divided into five parts, in each of which there are 
several addresses, followed by general discussions. They are: 

Heresy: What is It, and What Shall We do with It? The United 
States in World Relations; The Place of Miracles in Religion; The 
Holy Communion: Proposed Changes in the Office, Extra-Rubrical 
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and Non-Rubrical Practices, Reservations, The Use of the Chalice; 
The Value of the Church in Religious Living. 

A great variety of opinion is voiced in the book. In the words 
of the general chairman, “one might wonder if men who disagree 
so thoroughly as the writers and speakers here represented cer- 
tainly do disagree can possibly belong to the same Christian Com- 
munion. They do in any case; and they find their unity in the 
higher levels of practical and personal devotion to the one Christ.” 

The book is interesting and well worth reading. 

EARL J. BOWMAN 


A Political and Social History of the United States Vol. I, 1492- 
1828. By Homer C. Hockett. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1925. 438 pages $3.00. Vol. II, 1829-1925. By 
Arthur M. Schlesinger. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1925. 566 pages. $3.00. 


These companion volumes, while designed specifically as college 
text-books, should make an appeal to the educated man who is in- 
terested in our national history but who does not qualify as a 
specialist. Recent modification of view-point in the treatment of 
the development of our national life demands that a leader of the 
people shall be acquainted with the important conclusions of schol- 
arship. Such acquaintance is practical only when such works as 
these under review are published. In them the reader is given the 
benefit of the interpretation and evaluation of the recent conclu- 
sions by two thoroughly qualified historians. Facts en masse have 
given way to the systematic presentation of well-selected illustra- 
tions of the growth of American institutions. The books are uni- 
formly well-written and will hold the interest and command the ap- 
proval of any serious-minded reader. The maps are numerous and 
well-chosen. The short reading lists given at the end of each chap- 
ter serve as excellent guides for further and more extended study 
of the subject. 

ROBERT FORTENBAUGH 


The Growth of the United States. By Ralph Volney Harlow. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1925. 823 pages. Student’s 
Edition. $4.00. 


Another book to fill the need set forth above. Thoroughly re- 
liable as to content, and serving the purpose of setting forth the 
story of the growth of the United States according to the author- 
ities, this volume makes a distinct contribution through its highly 
interesting style of presentation and its keen, even humorous, com- 
ments upon men and events. No one may call History a dull sub- 
ject after reading Professor Harlow’s presentation, for it deals 
not with the hard, and often dry, facts of political life only, but it 
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tells the story of human life in the United States from the days of 
Columbus to the year of publication. 


ROBERT FORTENBAUUGH 


Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction. By James Arthur 
Muller, Professor of Church History in the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, Mass. The Macmillan Company, 
1926. xvi + 429 pages. $4.00. 


This work is an expansion of the author’s dissertation for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy presented in 1915 in the Depart- 
ment of History at Princeton University. There is nothing, how- 
ever, remaining of the nature of a dissertation which so often 
makes such a piece of work unattractive to the general reader. 
Yet there remain the same careful treatment throughout the whole 
work and the copious citations from the sources. But since the 
foot-notes are gathered together at the end of the volume (pages 
338-391) another source of weariness to the general reader is 
avoided. 

To the casual student in the period studied, the work is enlight- 
ening and altogether valuable. In the treatment of Gardiner the 
main interest is in his ecclesiastical activities. For that reason it 
is of more value to the student of the religious movement of the 
time and place than to the student of politics and diplomacy. 

For a critical valuation of the book by a specialist in the field, 
see the review by Conyers Read in the October, 1926, issue (pages 
102-3) of the American Historical Review. 

ROBERT FORTENBAUGH 


An Outline of the History of Christian Literature. By George L. 
Hurst. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 547 
pages. 


This is not a book to read, but a manual for reference. The 
writer aims to give brief sketches of the most important Christian 
writings on religion and theology from New Testament times to 
Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort, and Hatch. He lists the chief books 
with very brief descriptions of their contents and points of view, 
and with occasional quotations from them. Technical and critical 
discussions are rigidly excluded. 

The book breaks new ground. There have been many histories 
of Christianity from various points of view, such as organization, 
doctrine, piety, and missions, but hitherto there has been no history 
of the Church’s literature. The work here presented is the result 
of faithful research and rare fidelity to truth. The chief problem 
of the author was doubtless the problem of selection and elimina- 
tion. His book may well be taken as a safe guide along an un- 
trodden path. 
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There are thirty-six chapters grouped under seven heads as fol- 
lows: The Records of the Faith; The Defence of the Faith; The 
Schools of the Faith (A. D. 150-300); The Definition of the Faith 
(A. D. 300-800); The Mediaeval Age (800-1300); The Reforma- 
tion Period (1300-1600); The Modern Period (A. D. 1600-1800). 

The work is well arranged and carefully indexed. The practical 
pastor will find here much material with which to orientate him- 
self as to hymnology. The student of theology will find here pre- 
sented as an organized and analyzed whole what he would other- 
wise be obliged to seek through many disjointed references. 

ABDEL Ross WENTZ 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 
JOURNEYS IN BOOKLAND 


Preaching in Theory and Practice. By Samuel McComb. Oxford: 
The Oxford Press, 1926. xiv + 232 pages. 


A Faggot of Torches. By F. W. Boreham. New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1926. 268 pages. 


God’s Family. By Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes. New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1926. $1.25. 


Making Life Count. An Elective Course for Seniors. By William 
Watkins Reid. The Methodist Book Concern, 1926. $0.75. 


The New Man and the Divine Society. By Richard Roberts. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 217 pages. $2.00. 


The Portraits of Jesus Christ in the New Testament. By Henry 
Sloane Coffin. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 
96 pages. $1.00. 


The Unguarded Gate. Forty Sermons. By Floyd W. Lambert- 
son. New York: The Abingdon Press, 1926. $1.25. 


Great Sermons of the World. By Clarence E. MacCartney. Bos- 
ton: Stratford, 1926. 586 pages. 


The American Pulpit. Edited by Charles Clayton Morrison. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1925. 384 pages. $2.50. 


This trip into bookland takes us to some exceptionally high 
points. Such a vantage point is reached in Dr. McComb’s 
valued volume, Preaching in Theory and Practice. The author 
manifestly has a keen and comprehensive appreciation of the con- 
ditions facing the modern minister. He has a lively acquaintance 
with the facts of present day life. His telling analysis of the prob- 
lems of the hour clears the way for the right solution. He is thor- 
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oughly prepared to give preachers very helpful advice. His book 
is stimulating, inspiring and enriching. 

The volume, compact though it is, covers the field amazingly 
well. It is a sensible, powerful plea for, and wise guide to a su- 
perior ministry of the word and to preachers of distinction. The 
author’s acquaintance with good preachers, with good preaching 
and with the teachings of master homileticians bases his presenta- 
tions upon experience and history. The book covers adequately 
the field of theory and is most helpfully and intensively practical. 

It is a first class source book for theological students. It is a 
priceless addition to a preacher’s library. We hold to the idea that 
every preacher should “examine himself” and ‘check up on his 
methods and manners. A careful study of this book by a ready 
minded student-preacher would prove a great boon. It would be 
far more valuable than the study of a volume of sermons. The 
book has in it three good sermons with analyses thereof, which add 
much to its value. The Bibliography though short is “select.” 

There are not only high points on the trip but also flaming 
torches. The Boreham books have awakened an unusual enthusi- 
asm and enjoy a large reading constituency. A Fagot of Torches 
is a study of texts that have made history. In reply to the fashion 
of the hour which belittles the value of “words”—of preaching— 
the author attempts to demonstrate that “words represent a vital 
element in history.” The Creator brought order out of void when 
he said, “Let there be light.” The principle of the creative power 
of speech “has never ceased to operate,” and “through the agency 
of words darkness is being continually dispelled and new worlds 
called into being.” The author in this philosophy of words brings 
forth illuminating testimony to show that “because of those words 
—those texts that made history—there is sunlight on every shore!” 

The book is aflame, picturesque, dramatic—it lives. And the 
unique views and gracious interpretations of twenty-one historical 
characters of many lands are refreshing and stimulating. No one 
ean read the book without receiving an upward stimulus. The 
fresh views of Carlyle, Johnson, Gladstone, of Josephine Butler, 
John Woolman, and Harriet Beecher Stowe, and of Toplady, Bax- 
ter and Fox lift one above the fogs and damps of dim valleys to- 
ward the “Eternal Hills.” 

There will be those who will say that the author overworks cer- 
tain evidences, being as strenuous in his optimism as one of the 
characters he describes: wearing out “his clothes, his horse, his 
critics, his persecutors and eventually himself” But who can deny 
that some such refreshing rain was needed to settle the dust of the 
higher criticism that has been raised from the graves of well 
known historical characters by over zealous searchers for some- 
thing new about the old. 

The New Era Lectureship at the University of Southern Cali- 
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fornia was fortunate in securing Bishop Edwin Hughes to deliver 
the fourth series of lectures. The Bishop was particularly happy 
in his selection of material for this lecture course. While he does 
not “appear in the role of the technical theologian,” his presenta- 
tion of the teaching of Jesus about the Father clothes systematic 
theology with a most attractive garb. His lectures present a 
striking arrangement and illuminating statements of theological 
truth. Incidentally God’s Family gives an absorbing picture of an 
ideal Christian family in a glorified home. The preaching of such 
views will help prevent the devastating disease of divorce. “It is 
a volume for ministers to read and study as a fuller preparation 
for their ministry, and for parents also, as an aid and inspiration 
in the interpretation and performance of the sacred duties of 
parenthood.” 

There are many attempts to prepare study books for the guid- 
ance of youth. Mr. Reid has prepared another: Making Life 
Count is a “study book” which endeavors to direct youth to make 
a correct choice of a life work. It contains many helpful facts. It 
gives the impression of being assembled. The value of any such 
book depends upon the personality and methods of the teacher 
using it. Some helpful topics discussed are: “Living With Folks,” 
“Preaching the Word,” “Service and Success,” “Shall I Go to Col- 
lege?” 

Another course of lectures, The Southworth of Harvard, by Mr. 
Richard Roberts of Montreal, has been enlarged and published in 
a volume entitled The New Man and the Divine Society. “Its 
main purpose is to point out important ways in which religion, and 
especially Christianity, may be regarded as continuing the develop- 
ment of life recounted in evolutionary biology. 

“The two principles of individualism and association which de- 
termine the direction of the life-process are traced from the pro- 
tozoa up. Data and reasonings are then employed to back up the 
inference that in the human individual and human society their 
impetus has run its full course and that further evolution is only 
possible through the emergence of a new quality and dimension of 
life. It is thereupon maintained that in Jesus such a new ultra- 
human quality and dimension of life did emerge, and that His ap- 
pearance was a new beginning for the human race.” 

The author presents a thoughtful interpretation. The fourth 
part of the book is particularly valuable in discussing how the 
original Christian impulse may be recovered and set to work re- 
creating the world for Christ. Very helpful indeed is the section 
which deals with the technique of the preacher and pastor in the 
world of to-day. It is one of the few books of the day that bears 
re-reading. It attempts to set forth “the onward thrust of life 
toward the next level of existence’—the kingdom of grace. The 
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view held by Dr. Roberts received favorable consideration at the 

Vorld Congress of Philosophers held at Boston last September. 
Sermonic literature is flowing from the press. Much of it is 

good. The preaching office of the Church has not suffered for want 


of crusaders. Several helpful volumes receive notice here. The 
first is The Portraits of Jesus Christ in the New Testament. 
The Portraits of Jesus is the result of an attempt by President 


Coffin “to bring the learning of scholars to plain folks.” These 
expositions present portraits from the various parts of the New 
Testament. Some significant statements follow: “The Christ Paul 
knew in Jesus was vastly better than the Christ he had looked for.” 
“The distinctive background with which Paul supplies the portrait 
of Jesus is his own heart and the hearts of believing men and 


women..... This is not a portrait which others had drawn for 
him.” “A man can choose the stream of spiritual heredity which 
he wishes to have fiow in his soul.’”” “‘We must measure our loyalty 


to Jesus to the extent to which we keep educated by Him.” 

One of the difficulties of the day to be met by preachers is the 
ability to think on higher levels and preach to people on lower 
levels of thinking, and do it effectively. Dr. G. Campbell Morgan 
recently said: “I do not want to talk at you, I do not want to talk 
to you, I want to talk with you.” Dr. Coffin has succeeded in his 
purpose. Would it not be more helpful if preachers to-day would 
choose a terminology which would be constructive rather than con- 
troversial, and creative rather than merely critical? 

If there is one field more than another in which published ser- 
mons are helpful it is in the field of unusual occasions. One of 
these is the children’s sermons. The Unguarded Gate is the out- 
growth of the experience of Rev. Lambertson. One wishes he had 
given more space in the introduction to tell us the reaction of 
children—the results in church attendance of growing youths. One 
is impressed also with the elaborateness of devices used in some 
cases, and we fear they would divert attention from, rather than 
to the theme. Some of the ideas can be used, but the better fruit 
of the bock will be its stimulation to the preacher to invent his own 
devices. The children’s sermon never can be a subsitute for cate- 
chization. 

Whether there should be a special service or sermon for children 
regularly is a matter for debate. The children should be in the 
regular service of the Church. The one great justification of the 
children’s sermon is that it enables the minister to tell effectively 
some plain truths adults need to hear and heed. It is a good mode 
on indirect attack upon the hardened citadel of indifference or rou- 
tine. However there should be a well thought out and orderly 
plan of procedure to reach and teach youth. The truth of the 
gospel should be presented in the fields of thought and activity in 
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which the youth live. The less use of device and propaganda in 
accomplishing this purpose the better. 

The Rev. Mr. McCartney has performed a fine piece of work in 
editing a volume of Great Sermons of the World. He has not only 
selected great preachers, but great sermons. The book lives up to 
the title. The sermon is preceded in each case by a brief account of 
the preacher. The reading of really great sermons written by 
different leaders in various times and occasions is remarkably 
stimulating, sobering and balancing. It is refreshing to read from 
Luther’s sermon on St. Stephen: “Let us in our lifetime... .direct 
our efforts to bettering the full course of our neighbor’s lives” and 
“the inactive individual lacks in faith.” And, turning a page or 
two, to read from Calvin’s sermon on “Enduring Persecution” this 
emphatic statement: “The firmness necessary we cannot possess 
unless it be founded on certainty of faith.” 

It might be helpful to mention a few of the great preacher- 
prophets whose sermons appear: Luther, Calvin, Edwards, Wes- 
ley, Whitefield, Chalmers, Guthrie, Robertson, Beecher, Spurgeon, 
St. Augustine and the Venerable Bede. We endorse the statements 
quoted below from the publications named. 

“This is the best volume of sermons of which we have any knowl- 
edge..... Every reader of sermons and particularly every preacher 
will want this volume. It is admirably adapted to be a gift vol- 
ume. It is certain to be a book your pastor would appreciate.”— 
The Presbyterian. “Rev. Clarence E. McCartney has done a fine 
piece of work in compiling this volume..... Every Christian will 
like to own this book.”—Christian Endeavor World. “The ques- 
tion which comes to mind when one picks up this volume and looks 
over the list of famous figures—figures for the most part famous 
in world as well as theological history—is, ‘Why hasn’t someone 
thought of doing this before?’”’—Boston Globe. “This is a vol- 
ume rich in religious thought and expression, ranging through 
time from the Sermon on the Mount by the Founder of Christianity 
down to the contemporaries, Francis Landey Patton, Reginald John 
Campbell and George Campbell Morgan. It is a handbook of some 
of the gems of religious oratory and covers all of the preacher’s 
themes—God, Christ, the Soul, Judgment, Heaven and Hell.”— 
Trenton Times. 

The American Pulpit edited by Mr. Morrison, editor of the Chris- 
tian Century, is a volume of sermons by twenty-five prominent 
American preachers, who were selected by a poll of nearly twenty- 
five thousand Protestant ministers in the United States. The vote 
selected the minister, but not the sermons. Should the minister 
read sermons? It is a form of reading that can be made very 
profitable, not in the sense of furnishing material but in creative 
ways. It may be used to stimulate, to break up habits of speech 
and homiletics: every good menu has variety and “corrective” 
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foods. The reading of these sermons will dispel the complacent 
idea that orthodox preaching is largely in one’s own denomination. 
The preachers represent the east and west and south, many de- 
nominations and divers kinds of religious leaders. In spite of the 
fact that the omission of two or three sermons would have enhanced 
the worth of the book, it is a valuable volume. 

H. D. Hoover 


The State and the Kingdom. By William M. Balch. New York: 
The Abingdon Press, 1926. 63 pages. 


The State and the Kingdom is a manual which aims “to help the 
thoughtful and conscientious citizen to an understanding of the 
origin and nature of the state and to a valid appraisement of the 
law, of democracy and of politics.” After discussing the origin and 
nature of the state the author deals with the social nature of law, 
of democracy and of politics. He concludes with a chapter on the 
sacredness of politics. It is a helpful handbook, though limited in 
scope. 

H. D. Hoover 


Business and the Church. By Jerome Davis. New York: Cen- 
tury Company, 1926. 383 pages. $2.50. 


A score of “the most prominent business leaders in the United 
States give their views as to the ways and means of translating 
the spirit of Christianity into the everyday life of the nation.” The 
book is quite helpful to give the student an understanding of the 
mind and heart of the worker. It is a timely discussion of a great 
field of service, which is calling for the message of the Church. It 
is thought provoking, informational and an inspiration to action. 
It is indispensable to the minister and church worker whose field 
touches in any way the industrial world. An understanding of its 
message will be valuable to ail who deal with human life and its 
uplift, for it emphasizes “the necessity of taking men’s jobs into 
account as part and parcel of their spiritual as well as their mental 
and physical lives.” Prof. Davis, Head of the Department of 
Social Service, Yale University, is the editor of this helpful book. 
Under the direction of Dr. Davis many young men are securing 
valuable information by working in industrial centers during the 
summer vacation. In this volume Dr. Davis presents the views of 
front-line experts. 

H. D. HOOVER 


Church Administration. By William H. Leach. New York: 
George H. Doran Company, 1926. 302 pages. $2.00. 


This is a survey of modern executive methods. The ideas pre- 
sented have to do with the work of the minister as a religious 
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leader, evangelist, administrator and adviser. Tested programs 
and plans are set forth in detail. Financial methods, publicity 
programs and modern equipment helpful to church progress and 
efficiency are given careful consideration. It is a mine of infor- 
mation and a spring of suggestion for new ideas and plans. 

H. D. HoovER 


The Minister and His Own Soul. By Thomas Hamilton Lewis. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 130 pages. $1.25. 


The Minister and His Own Soul is a volume written by one who 
has “manifestly kept his soul on top during the half century which 
he has been a minister.” Dr. Lewis seeks to awaken an interest in 
the enrichment of the minister’s own soul and the development of 
a reserve power in his own spiritual life. He outlines a few roads 
to personal goodness and power. He does this work well under 
the titles: “A Good Disposition,” “The Energeia of Love,” “The 
Poise of Peace,’ “Optimism,” “St. Paul’s Scheme for Ministerial 
Culture.’ Every minister will find it a helpful and refreshing de- 
votional book. 

H. D. HOOVER 


My Gray Gull. And Other Essays. By William Valentine Kelley. 
The Abingdon Press. New York and Cincinnati, 1926. 240 
pages. $2.50. 


Nine essays on—life! What else, since they contain the matured 
conclusions and convictions of a long, studious and deliberating 
life, during which there was always “patient and purposeful listen- 
ing” to all the voices which speak to a reflective soul? The essays 
are highly sentimental; but it is a man’s sentiments which make 
him at once a man of faith and a man of valor. Gen. Hawley was 
chided one day in the United States for supporting the closing of 
the gates of the Centennial Exposition on the Lord’s Day with 
“sentimental arguments”; he replied, “Yes, but I am willing to die 
for my sentiments.” Such, one feels, are the sentiments here re- 
vealed. 

H. C. ALLEMAN 


Five Minutes Daily with Luther. By John T. Mueller. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1926. 375 pages. $2.50. 


This valuable little devotional book, prepared by Professor Muel- 
ler, can be used as a daily devotional guide both for the individual 
and the family, and as well, as a source of information as to what 
Luther taught on many important topics and doctrines. This is 
made possible by the arrangement of the text, and the topical in- 
dex. In fact it includes Luther’s principal teachings in compact 
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form. A page is given for each day in the year. Headed by a 
passage of scripture, there follows a selection from the writings of 
Luther which, because of its brevity and the necessity of omitting 
much material, lays emphasis upon the “sense rather than upon 
the literal translation of the original.’”’ One of the reasons Lu- 
ther’s writings are not more widely read is the objectionable pro- 
cedure of presenting them in literal translation and the inclusion 
of matter, much of which is only partly relevant to modern condi- 
tions. This book avoids this cumbersome procedure and presents 
in a readable form the penetrating and most timely teachings of 
Luther. The page ends in every case with an appropriate stanza 
of poetry. 

This book should have a wide circulation. It is most suitable 
for gift purposes. It is bound in imitation peble finished leather, 
and is of such size that it will fit in a coat pocket, being 4% by 8% 
in. It is printed on thin paper and the 375 pages and binding are 
only five-eights of an inch thick. 

H. D. Hoover 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Principles of Religious Education. By Earle E. Emme and Paul 
R. Stevick. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 285 
pages. $1.75. 


The book is, as it claims to be, a statement of principles. In 
small compass the authors have presented the important findings 
of scientific study in the ever broadening field of Religious Edu- 
cation. 

While no attempt is made at detailed discussion, neither is the 
book a mere compilation of matter on organization and method. 
In fact no one system is advocated. Its aim is rather to meet the 
needs of that large group in college and elsewhere which is more 
or less informed, but which heartily welcomes a work in this form, 
giving as it does, so much scientific information in readily usable 
form. 

The principles discussed have been tried out in the field over a 
period of years. The descriptions and analyses are clear, logical 
and concise. Discussion is given under the heads “Human Na- 
ture,” “Aims,” “Means,” and “Leadership.” 

The book will richly reward thoughtful study by pastors and 
others interested in the field of Religious Education. 

M. H. FISCHER 


Introduction to the Psychology of Religion. By Frank S. Hick- 
man. New York: The Abingdon Press, 1926. 558 pages. $3.00. 


Though a book of 558 pages, it lays no claim to an exhaustive 
study of the subject. The author aims to introduce the student to 
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the data and the methods used in explanation. No attempt is 
made to champion theories, but current theories are given a hear- 
ing. The language of the text has been kept as simple as is con- 
sistent with the problem in hand. 

The subject is treated in five parts: 1. Background of the prob- 
lem; 2. Major factors in religion; 3. Genesis and growth of reli- 
gious experience; 4. Worship; 5. Psychological aspects of belief. 
The chapters in each part are carefully analyzed into major and 
sub-headings. At the close of each chapter is a summary to fix 
the points discussed, questions for study and discussion, and se- 
lected references for further study. Frequent foot-notes are ap- 
pended to give authority for the statements made. A bibliography 
and a comprehensive index add to the value of the volume. 

While Lutheran readers will not agree with every position, 
especially the reference to the Lord’s Supper, the book is well writ- 
ten and has a contribution to make. 

M. H. FISCHER 


How We Become Personalities. By Edward Huntington Williams. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1926. 295 pages. $3.00. 


This volume attempts to set forth the relation between a health- 
ful and normally functioning body and personality. The author 
finds a very direct relation between one’s disposition and a group 
of minute structures in his body. In the treatment of an individual 
suffering from a disordered thyroid gland it was shown that “three 
and a half grains of thyroxin are all that stand between intelligence 
and imbecility.”” Extreme as may appear that picturesque state- 
ment, the author does present a very interesting and informing ac- 
count of the value of the secretions of certain ductless glands in the 
body. His account of the latest discoveries of medical science and 
the results of thyroid and other similar treatments borders on the 
marvelous. The field covered is new, and further developments 
and modifications are to be expected. Yet already insulin, for ex- 
ample, has accomplished wonders, bringing priceless blessings to 
many. Implied in the various accounts is a further testimony to 
the great service being rendered humanity by our scientists in the 
medical profession. 

H. D. HOOVER 


Imagination and Religion. By S. Parkes Cadman. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1926. 203 pages. $1.50. 


This book consists of the Cole Lectures for 1924 delivered by this 
great American preacher before Vanderbilt University. It is a 
full and exhaustive study of the relation of imagination to reli- 
gion. The great influence of imagination in the entire realm of 
religion is discussed and illustrated. The author shows the role it 
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has played in the making of the Holy Scriptures, the theologies 
and the hymns of the Christian Church. He shows its benefits to 
the Christian preacher in his interpretation of the Bible and in 
making religion a reality in the lives of men. 

There are six chapters with these headings: The Power of 
Imagination; The Wonders of Imagination; The Perils of Imagina- 
tion; Imagination in Man’s Spiritual Growth; Imagination and the 
Bible; The Christ of Romance. 

The lectures, which are presented in the choice language for 
which the author is noted, are worthy of study. 

EARL J. BOWMAN 


Finding the Trail of Life. By Rufus M. Jones. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1926. 148 pages. $1.75. 


In twelve brief chapters the author lays bare the struggles of 
the healthy, wholesome boy in his search for a reasonable, satisfy- 
ing religion. 

As though reliving his childhood, the author begins with those 
first experiences that hover in the memory and follows the unfold- 
ing life with realistic touches that mean so much to one groping in 
the realms of uncertainty and hope. 

Dr. Jones speaks with the authority of the student and the 
scientific investigator. His book offers to parents and workers 
with boys a splendid glimpse into the inner sanctum of boy life, 
revealing a depth and seriousness little suspected by careless ob- 
servers of childhood. 

M. H. FISCHER 


The Parish School Hymnal. Authorized by the United Lutheran 
Church in America. Philadelphia: The Lutheran Publication 
House, 1926. 52 pages + 371 hymns + xiv. Cloth. $0.75; 
in quantities $60.00 the hundred. 


The Parish School Hymnal meets a distinct need. The first 52 
pages are devoted to worship services. In addition to The Order 
of Service, Matins, and Vespers, are Versicles for Christmas, Epi- 
phany, Lent, Easter, Pentecost, Reformation, Harvest-Thanksgiv- 
ing, Missions and National Occasions. Fifty-four collects and 
prayers offer considerable variety. The table of proper Psalms 
for festivals and seasons is helpful. Scripture readings include 
the Liturgical Gospels and readings for special occasions. There 
is also a gist of the Small Catechism. 

The 371 hymns have been carefully chosen. Many of the best 
hymns of the church, and some beautiful selections of more recent 
composition are conveniently grouped under: The Church Year, 
The Word, Baptism, Communion, The Church, Kingdom and Glory 
of Christ, The Christian Life, and Times and Seasons. Words and 
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music are together, adding much to convenience. The collection is 
churchly, woshipful, and completely lacking in the jazzy collections 
often called hymns. 

The Indices include an Index of Tunes, Index of First Lines, 
lists of carols for Christmas, Epiphany and Easter, and an Index 
of subjects. 

M. H. FISCHER 


The Holy Bible: A New Translation. By James Moffatt. New 
York: George H. Doran Company, 1926. xlvii + 340 pages. 
$5.00 net. 


The Doran Company has published in one compact, handy vol- 
ume Professor Moffatt’s translation of both the Old and the New 
Testament. This is accomplished by printing on India paper in 
eight point type. The new book is offered in several styles and 
bindings: cloth at $5.00; Keratol, round corners, red edges, boxed 
at $6.00; French Morocco, limp, round corners, red under gold 
edges, silk head-band and marker, boxed at $7.50; Engadine Le- 
vant, divinity circuit, round corners, red under gold edges, silk 
head-band and marker, leather lined, boxed at $10.00. Professor 
Moffatt has contributed a forty-three page Introduction, which is 
a very comprehensive exposition of the history of the Scriptures. 

H. C. ALLEMAN 
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THE APRIL NUMBER OF THE LUTHERAN 
QUARTERLY 


The next issue of the LUTHERAN QUARTERLY will discuss prob- 
lems in Religious Education and Practical Theology. A recent 
study of the “Influence of Early Religious Home Training on Col- 
lege Sophomore Men” by F. K. Shuttleworth (Religious Educa- 
tion, Journal of the Religious Education Association,: Jan. 1927, 
Vol. XXII, No. 1, pp. 57-60) suggests that the Lutheran Church, 
which lays special emphasis upon catechetical instruction, may 
make a distinct contribution to the problems of Religious Educa- 
tion by carrying out a series of studies in this field. We therefore 
invite our subscribers to furnish us with case studies. We wish 
to investigate the extent to which catechetical instruction as now 
given “carries over” into the actual life situations of boys and girls 
and men and women, and to test out in the experience of the 
Lutheran Church the following conclusions drawn by Dr. Shuttle- 
worth: 

“1. Strong religious home training “carries over” into the pres- 
ent religious attitudes, beliefs and experiences of college sopho- 
more men but little, the average correlation being .208. 

“2. Strong religious home training does influence present reli- 
gious activities (the practice of prayer, church attendance, etc.) of 
college sophomore men, the average correlation being .436. 

“3. There is little or no correlation between religious home 
training and cheating, reproductive imagination, moral judgment 
and intelligence, and a possible significant minus correlation with 
scholastic success.” 








